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Could you use an extra 1000,? 


An extra thousand dropped ia your lap! ... How many wonderful 
ways to spend it! A new car! A trip abroad for two! Of course 
you could use that extra thousand. So, right now, make up 

your mind to be one of the winners— 














Three big contests in one! Three first 

Rio ics! jue ile eaoy writing! Ren 
tricks! a little easy Read 

\ edad, tap ae oon 1000 


The 30-day test contest 


HOUSANDS have made this famous test—used Postum in place of 

caffein beverages for a month and noted their progress—and become 
regular Postum users forever after! Hundreds had written us about it 
before this contest started. How wonderful it was to find a hot drink 
that gave them everything except regrets! Now we want to hear from 
you—whether you are a life-long user of Postum, or only a beginner. The 
best letter wins $1000! 333 additional cash prizes! 


- 


The Instant Postum made-with-milk contest 


Teachers and mothers throughout America tell us Instant Postum 
made with milk is the best hot drink for boys and girls. A drink made of 
whole wheat and bran, plus all the body-building nourishment of milk! 
Healthful—easy to make—and loved even by the children who “(don’t 
like milk!” Tell us why you think Postum is the best hot drink for chil- 
dren! $1000 for the best letter. Hundreds of other prizes! 


The “‘How I make Postum’’ contest 


Some people are enthusiasts for Instant Postum, prepared instantly 
in the cup with boiling water or hot (not boiled) me i Others swear by 
Postum Cereal—prepared by boiling, or in a percolator. Then opinions 
differ on the proper strength of the drink—whether it should be strong, 
weak, or “medium.” As with other hot drinks, a little experimenting is 
needed to suit the individual taste. Hundreds of cash prizes for the best 
letters on this subject—beginning with a $1000 prize! 


Read theruleson this page—thenenter the contest while there is yet time! 


Subjects and Prizes 
1. “What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” 
2. “Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boysand giris.”’ 
3. “How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.” 
(Letters on any. subject not to exceed 300 words in length ) 

For the best letters.on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 
You may write all of the subjects, No communications will be acknowledged, 
1 and submit st many entries a you caret, 7 aceon -— 
Write ject at the of the first of of the Postum 5 * 
2 a rok -4 page - Employes Company, Inc., are not 


Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 584—EE, Battle 


ness counts. Creek, 
4 Write your name and address on cach manu- 1Q Mesuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
script. December 31, 1927. 


) Hin ence of in, ant tying contestant will be 

awarded the amount of cach prize tied for. 

6 Ree pe wet ten te 
judges as 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 
of i winners announced as early as ible 
int ) This contest is not limited to resi of 
the United States—it is open to everyone 


THE JUDGES 


SS Sencees ReptS.Copdnal 06 D., femmes Salt Commissioner of 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Ficld Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927,P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
- tom wane — Postum in two a Se ae le instantly in the 
cup, the kind you . If you are not one millions now 

may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer, 2s 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, October 31.—It’s a finé 

thing to take plenty of exercise, 
but there are better ways to take it than 
pumping water out in the yard on a frosty 
morning. Better make plans to have it 
piped into 
the house be- 
fore cold 
weather 
comes. 

Tuesday 
November 1. 
—In buying 
children’s 
shoes con- 

sider com- 

fort before 

cost. There 

is no crueler 

thing a parent 

can do than to force a child’s feet into 
ill-fitting footwear. 

Wednesday, November 2.—As the 
nights become chilly, the wise woman adds 
more blankets to the beds but she leaves 
the windows wide open to admit the 
health-giving fresh air. 

Thursday, November 3.—Here’s a new 
one to try for breakfast: Peel bananas 
and brush them over with lemon juice, 
then dust them with powdered sugar, and 
fry them with bacon. 

Friday, November 4.—A bit of gleam- 
ing copper or brass will give the effect 
of sunshine in a dark room. A good 
commercial polish is best for cleaning 
these metals but a mixture of salt and 
vinegar will remove tarnish. Rinse well 
with water and polish with a dry cloth. 

Saturday, November 5.—If you have 

gray or white hair, choose gray rather 
than beige for your new dress. Both are 
fashionable but you will find the gray 
very much more becoming. 
Sunday, November 6.—Haste and rash- 
mess are storms and tempests, breaking 
and wrecking business, but nimbleness is 
a full, fair wind, blowing it with speed 
to the haven.—Fuller. 











| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 
Man-calling Contest Rules 


MAN-CALLING contest was held 
recently in the State of Virginia 
at a county fair. It was open to any 
woman—married, widowed, or single— 
between the ages of 16 and 40. 

Each contestant used her own partic- 
wlar way of summoning her man. The 
call was repeated three times. Endear- 
ing, cajoling, commanding, or entreating 
terms were used and with the call were 
also smiles, tears, or frowns. 

The judges were three well-seasoned 
married men who were accustomed to 
being called and who were able to recog- 
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anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 
Men Dollar Factory. Richly 
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nize a voice of authority. 
The performances were judged on the 
following points: clearness of voice, 10; | 
strength of voice, 10; originality, 10; | 
sincerity of purpose, 10; appearance of 
ew 10; applause from audience, 


ALL is as good as spring for plant- / 
ing most hardy varieties of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. 




















ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT’ 
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CEirls’ ©CDVork Should Be ©(Voman-£5ed 


Only a Woman Can Teach a Girl Those Finer Womanly Qualities 


HE longer I live, the more I see of women’s 
and girls’ club work, the oftener I visit 

summer recreation camps, and the greater 

the number of letters that come to my desk 
from 4-H club members, the more I approve of women 
leaders for women and girls, and the less I approve of 
men leaders for them. It is a conviction that has been 
growing and strengthening steadily and surely for 
several years. I will make a statement still stronger, 
and that is, that in all the great chain of magnificent 
work done among women and especially among girls in 
the South, in my opinion, the weakest links are in those 
communities and states where men have the detail 
planning of program and awards and the direct super- 
vision of the work. 

No statistics, no tables of figures could shake my 
opinion, I think, for I have been a long time coming to 
it. The success of the 4-H club work can be judged, 
first and foremost, by its achievement along the lines 
of character development and of making the home at- 
tractive, profitable and satisfying. There may be a 
man capable of teaching home-making to a woman but 
if so, I have never met him. I do not believe he is any 
more able to inculcate home-making knowledge, ability, 
and grace in a girl than the woman is capable of teach- 
ing general farming to a boy. 


There is a great borderland of poultry and gardening 
and flower culture in which men or women are equally 
successful as leaders, but the home is not the farm, the 
cornfield is not the kitchen, nor has achievement with 
the ton-litter any relation to victory in the delicate 
methods necessary to bringing a boy or a girl to suc- 
cessful manhood and womanhood. 


ET mie tell you a rare experience I had which 
will illustrate in part what I mean. I was 
visiting a summer camp, one of those splendid 
institutions that have become so deservedly popular 
with rural young people in the last few years. I was 
surprised at the lack of tone in several little things. 
“Surely,” I said to myself, “I have not been mistaken 
in my good opinion of these camps.” There was noth- 
ing I could lay my finger on as seriously objectionable, 
but just a little letting down of standard. 
“Do you consider this a successful camp?” I asked 
the very splendid young man in charge. - 
“Indeed I do,” he declared jubilantly. 
That day I went over to visit the boys’ camp nearby 
that had been left 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Editor, Woman's Dept., The Progressive Farmer 


While I was there the young man leader came to the 
boys’ camp. He explained that he was to have the 
assistance henceforth of a home agent and she had 
arrived and been put in charge of the girls’ camp. Note 
that he said “assistance.” With 


no place better to begin than with the cultivation of 

womanly qualities within ourselves. Soon supper will 

be ready: let us be ready for it with clean hands 
and faces.” 

HERE were stirrings and shy glances at each 

other. Miss Y. laughed and said: “You_think 

I am referring to your rings and your rouge, 

do you not? Well, I am. 





comical masculine loftiness he 
assumed that the home tagged 
along behind the farm, and 
did not consider that the farm 
agent and the home agent are 
doing distinct work; that, just 
as in the farm and the home, 
the two must meet, plan, and 
be interdependent, in order to 
achieve the maximum of ‘suc- 
cessful accomplishment. Not 
once did he say “codperate,” 
as between equals. 


ETTING back to the 
subject of the boys: 
Within half an hour 
the whole atmosphere of the 
camp had changed—man’s in- 
fluence with boys had arrived. 
The bell to come in was 
rung. The boys strolled in. 
When they were all there and 
Mr. X had their attention he 
said in clear, rousing tones of 
command that he would not 
have thought of using with 
the girls: “Are any of you 
boys sick? If so, you’d better 
go home. If not, you’d better 
hustle here right straight the 
next time you hear that bell. 
“Now,” continued the lead- : 
er. “Attention, boys! We'll have those setting-up 
exercises you should have had before breakfast, then 
we'll organize, and see who’s to be on the woodpile 
committee tomorrow and who in the swimming squad.” 
Gone was lassitude; present was ambitious vigor. 





I returned to the girls’ camp in an hour or so and 
met Miss Y. just coming out of the temporary office. 
She . explained that she had been 





in charge of a very 
fine motherly woman 
while the young man 
was taking charge 
of the girls’ camp. 
The boys were dear, 
working off their 
spirits by wrestling 
and tearing off each 
Other’s shirts. Be- 
tween times a few 
of them cheerfully 
and tenderly supplied 
wood for the cook- 
stove and waited on 
the matron. All 
good, but—a few do- 
ing the work. Every- 
where was lacking 
energetic, organized 
discipline such as 
only a man is likely 
to give to boys or a 
woman to girls. 
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familiarizing herself with the girls’ 
names and records, and while having 
a bath and change of clothes had been 
observing the camp. 


“Pass the word along, will you, 
dear,” she said to a young lady in a 
much abbreviated bathing suit, “that 
I want to meet all the girls here at 
six.” 


When the hour came and the girls 
were seated, Miss Y. gave them a 
little talk. I cannot repeat it word for 
word, but it ran something like this: 


“Girls, I am Miss Y., your new 
home demonstration agent. I like you 
already and I hope you like me. I 
am going to do-everything in my pow- 
er to make your present happier and 
fuller, your future more satisfying 
and profitable, your world broader 
and finer. 


“Now, there is no time better to 
begin than the present, and there is 








Camp is certainly no place 
for them, so we'll dispense 
with them while here. 


“Next, this is a splendid 
place to learn those little ta- 
ble graces that I know we 
all want to cultivate. I'll 
teach you a game at the ta- 
ble that will achieve fun and 
knowledge of table customs 
at the same time. After sup- 
per I'll meet the rules com- 
mittee, the kitchen commit- 
tee for tomorrow, the din- 
ing room committee, the 
swimming pool committee, 
and évery other one we 
have.” : 


There was a pause, then 
she continued, “We'll gain 
health here, of course, with 
work, swimming, and play- 
ing. Let us organize all our 
activities. For three days 
we'll study deportment aside 
from our regular work; 
then we'll start in with 
stunts, playlets, games, trophy 
hunts, and perhaps parties 
to our boy club neighbors. 

“In the meantime, let us 
have three rules every day 
and live up to them. I'll propose tomorrow’s precepts and 
you'll propose in the future. I suggest for tomorrow:— 

“1. Calling deyelops a fine voice, but yelling 
rums tt. 

“2. Spoons are kept in saucers but not in cups. 

“3. A bathing suit is beautiful when its wearer 
is swimming but not when lolling on the shore.” 

A while afterward I heard one girl say, “Alice, I 
don’t know whether I’m going to like camp now or not.” 

“Oh, I think we’re going to like it better. We're 
going to learn a lot of things that only a woman could 
tell us. Let’s stay and dig in and learn all we can.” 
And they did. ' 





HE best work among women and girls, as I 
have observed it, has been where women have 
been their real as well as official leaders with 

power to make outlines of work, to award prizes and 
preferment; to hire and to fire; to fix salaries, and, in 
short, be the head, codperating, of course, with the 
leader of the boys and men. 

Men are wise when they give girls a fine woman as 
an example to their daughters, while they are at the 
hero worship age.- Those who appropriate the money 
are equally wise when they realize that the most real 
help given to the farm home is that of helping not only | 
the girl but the mother and her babe, showing the 
woman how to eliminate underweight, indigestion, and 
sickness from her family, how to utilize unsuspected 
sources of revenue and for the housewife to have 
within her reach such a close friend and confidante as 
many _a woman needs more than anything else. 
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‘Loittle at OF irs 


HE other day I was watering my flowers. 

Hearing the telephone ring, I laid the hose 

on the ground. Coming back a little later 

I observed that the water had made three 
streams—one toward the front where the flowers and 
vegetables grow, one to the hollow where the great 
‘trees and vines thrive, and one to 
the old compost heap. 


My mind went to that place in 
Glacier Park where three great 
river systems begin. It is a spring 
on a mountain top where the wa- 
ters gush up from the earth; pause 
a while in a limpid pool; then the 
waters divide. One part winds its 
long way to the Pacific, a second 
to Hudson Bay afar off in the cold 
north, and a third flows southward 
‘to the Gulf of Mexico. “How like my own little home- 
made pool,” I said to myself. And just as many a 
person has stood in awe at that place in Glacier Park 
and reflected upon the fact that the difference of an 
inch in the beginning makes a difference of thousands 
of miles in the distant goal, so I considered how a few 
inches to the right or left in small moral decisions 
may be the starting point of one’s life toward goals as 
far removed as poverty is from wealth, as goodness is 
from evil, as stupidity from intelligence, as selfishness 
from unselfishness, or as kindness is from cruelty. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink: 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that Toil might drink, 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And saved a life beside. 
HE late Walter Hines Page and I chanced to 
sit side by side at an educational meeting one 
day many years ago in Richmond, Va. As the 
clapping died away after a wonderful speech I turned 
to Mr. Page and said, “That man has a keen appre- 
ciation of words.” He paused a minute, then remarked, 
“Words are like people. Each has its own individuality.” 
“You, too,” I said, “have a beautiful command of lan- 
guage.” Another pause, and then he smiled his slow 
smile and said, “I remember one day when I was just 
a growing boy, my mother called me up on the porch 
to meet a lady and gentleman who had come to call. 
I remember nothing of the conversation, but after they 
had gone my mother remarked to my father, ‘I wish 
you and I could speak as well as Mr. Black and Miss 
White can.’ My father ruffled my hair and said, ‘Son, 
maybe the day will come when you will know more 
about words dnd will speak better than they do.’ That 
may not have had anything to do with the fact that I 
do notice fine shadings of meanings, but the fact re- 
mains I do love language for its own sake.” 


Perhaps right there was the incentive that moved 
Walter Hines Page into that great stream that carried 
him on to the por’; of journalism, to the great publish- 
ing house of [ubleday, Page, the ambassadorship to 
England, and to blessed usefulness ‘during the great 
World War. 

Something akin to this appreciation of words and 
language is one of the reasons that Dr. Clarence Poe 
and Dr. Tait Butler have tried always to maintain a cer- 
tain degree of literary excellence in The Progressive 
Farmer—the hope that consciously or unconsciously our 
hundreds of thousands of boys and girls reading The 
Progressive Farmer would come to realize that lan- 
guage is a beautiful and mighty force. 

A traveler, through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorn on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe his early vows; 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore. 

HE beginning and the end—they are very far 
apart, yet just a little impulse at the beginning 
and the direction is chosen. 

Lister—the English physician—do you know him? 
One day someone told him about how crude creosote 
had been used on the sewage from the city of Glasgow. 
Néw a short time before that Louis Pasteur had dis- 
covered that germs caused putrefaction. Lister remem- 
bering Pasteur’s discovery said to himself, “If crude 
creosote will kill the germs in dead material, why. 
should it not do it in living tissues ?” 

A man was brought into the hospital with a com- 
pound fracture and the flesh terribly wounded. Lister. 
tried applying creosote mixed with plaster of Paris. 


? 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Editor, Woman’s Dept., The Progressive Farmer 
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NAMELESS man, amid a crowd, 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart. 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 

O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last. { 
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To his surprise and delight, the wound healed beauti- 
fully clean. Up to that time a serious wound was 
almost sure death; more than half the women in ob- 
stetrical wards died. 


Doubtless -the person who told Lister the story of the 
creosote considered it a very small, unimportant piece 
of gossip, simply a pleasant piece of conversation. Sup- 
pose Lister had not heard this piece of news, suppose 
having heard it he had given no heed, then the marvel- 
ous results effected in the healing of wounds, of child- 
birth, might have been indefinitely delayed. Another 
illustration of the fact that there is nothing small in 
nature. 

“Keep a thing seven years and you will have a use 
for it,” is much more true of knowledge, of ideas, of 
thoughts than of material things. I hope everyone of 
you blessed boys and girls will put this down in your 
memory and remember it :— 

A dreamer dropped a random thought; 
"Twas old—and yet ’twas new. 

A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, 


And lo! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray 











A monitory flame. 
The thought was small—its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 

And cheers the valley still. 


ET us consider Ford: when he made his first 

automobile people laughed at him. No one 

realized that he would revolutionize the world, 
perhaps he less than anyone. And there is another inter- 
esting thought in connection with this, a proof that old 
ideas do not suffice forever. Ford has had to abandon the 
type of car that made him the world’s first billionaire. 

When a woman votes, is she doing something little or 
something big? Perhaps the vote she casts will carry 
the election and will affect the lives of millions of 
people. “Think not a trifle, though it small appear. 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year and 
trifles, life.” 

Take prohibition for which women worked. It was 
the votes and the influence of individual women that 
brought it to pass. It’s not a success, you say? Give 
it two or three generations, a very small span in the 
life of the world. As to that, neither do laws abso- 
lutely prevent murder nor thievery nor kidnapping, but 
they do minimize them. Over in Arkansas hundreds 
of families had to desert a whole area when they could 
have saved their homes if fifteen more of the women 
had exerted themselves to vote. Each one thought her 
vote did not matter. And every woman should be free 
to vote without embarrassment, to mark her own ballot 
without dictation from anybody at all. Therefore, 
when she votes for any public official she should see 
that he intends to stand for the passing of the Austra- 
lian ballot, if you have it not already, or any other act 
that tends to make clean government. 

Who raises a son to be a target? No one willingly. 
Yet when woman concentrates her opinion against war, 
then will war be made impossible. It was Lord Cecil 


who said, “Just as duelling was stopped by public opin- 
ion, so, when we are really resolved to stop war, wars 
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ighty at Last 


will cease.” The joy of molding the opinion of the next 
generation is one of the recompenses of motherhood, 
She has it in her power“to lessen the barbaric joy of 
the chase, beginning in the sling-shot and the friendly 
robin, the air rifle and the defenceless rabbit, the cannog 
and the neighbor whom God commanded us to love. 


Some day, some person, perhaps a woman, will 
stop war. Some day some trifling incident will make 
her exclaim the word that will flow on down the slopes 
of time, gaining in volume and force until it becomes a 
mighty torrent, sweeping back the tides of war from 
the shores of the world. 


“He'll be a great musician,” everyone said of a boy 
in the mountains of South Carolina. One day a stranger 
chanced upon him amusing a group of friends by play- 
ing on any of a dozen instruments. The man became 
interested and gave the boy a splendid musical training, 
There was a banquet for him after his first great pub- 
lic appearance. Liquor was placed before him and his 
benefactor laid his hand over the glass and said, 
“Henry, leave this alone and the world is yours.” A 
convivial companion across the table stood up, held his 
glass aloft and said, “Here’s to Henry! May he never 
forget that wine makes conviviality and conviviality 
makes friends.” 

The world was at his feet for several years but today 
he has a nice, sunny, corner room in a poorhouse. Such 
a small distance between resisting or yielding in the 
beginning, but oh, what a distance at the end. 


S, oceans are drops of water in the aggregate; 

character is an aggregate of small thoughts, 

small acts. We don’t think of this sometimes 
when we yield to the frown, the irritable work or the 
mean joke. 

“You're the best sport I know,’ I said to a friend. 
She looked at me in astonishment and asked, “Why?” 
“Because no matter what disappointments come to you, 
you grin, peg along and do your best.” 

“If I am a good sport today,” she said, “I learned 
my lesson hard. One day years ago two of our chil- 
dren were playing under the window where I sat sew- 
ing. At the dinner table we had been discussing our 
bitter disappointment at the amount of money received 
for a carload of cattle. I noticed that the children 
looked at us with great wondering eyes but I thought 
nothing of it until I heard them talk. ‘Mother’s mad,’ 
said my little girl. ‘So’s Daddy,’ declared her brother 
two years older. Then in a minute or two the boy 
added, ‘No, Mother can’t be mad, ’cause she didn’t cry.’ 
‘And Daddy didn’t swear,’ finished my little girl. ‘Don’t 
you worry,’ declared the son whom I thought I was 
bringing up so well, ‘Mother’ll bang the stovelids yet 
and Daddy’ll kick the dog.’ 


“After the children were in bed that night, I re- 
peated the words to my husband. He laid down The 
Progressive Farmer he was reading and stared a long 
time into the fire. At last he said, ‘Reckon we're like 
what our children think we are, honey?’ ‘It looks like 
it,’ I had to acknowledge. We looked at each other 
shamefacedly, he reached over and laid his hand on 
mine, and I forgot which one of us said, ‘We'll never 
do it again.’ We never have and we thoroughly believe 
that overhearing that conversation has made our lives 
flow along the channel that leads to not only a happy 
home but to much that is fine and splendid in the char- 
acters of our boy and girl.” 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men that taken at 
the flood leads on to fortune.” 

“It’s not convenient to go,” said Frances E. Willard 
many years ago to her mother. “I think I'll just 
answer this letter and tell them so.” 


“Daughter,” replied her mother, “thee dost not know 
when the door of opportunity may open to thee. Per- 
haps this is the door for thee to pass through.” 

Everyone knows how Frances E> Willard led the 
cause of prohibition and that today she is the only 
woman in the Hall of Fame. If she had not gone to 
that meeting, the saloons might never have been ban- 
ished from the land. 


A little girl may see a basket of pretty ribbons and 
long to take one. A boy may have the impulse to steal 
a pencil from his companion. It might occur to a man 
that if he put inferior apples or potatoes in the bottom 
of the basket he could make the good ones go farther. 
A woman might feel like making herself more inter- 
esting by telling a malicious piece of gossip. So it is 

on the brighter side, to achieve a lesson at school, to 

play fair in the game, to give honest and even generous 
trade, to judge with broad charity. Let me quote 

Horace, who died about the year that Christ was born: 

“Dare to be wise; begin it at once; he who puts off 

the hour for living aright is like the clown who awaits 

for the stream to flow by; but it glides on and will 
glide on, flowing past for all time.” 
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and remind us that Heaven is only around 

the corner. And I take back every word 
I said against the California sunflowers that have 
been making my hill a bower of gold that Midas 
himself would be at home in. I 
heard a new name for them the 
other day — “Showers of Gold.” 
Isn't that pretty? I don’t like 
California and have always object- 
ed to naming these gorgeous hardy 
flowers for that state where every 
plant that flourishes has to be wa- 
tered and pampered and tention- 
ed as if it were a two-weeks-old 


— baby. 
MES. PATTERSON 


HESE fall days are just samples of Para- 
©) dise sent down to keep us in good spirits 





Give me the South every time—the South where we 
have rains from heaven that keep this world going, and 
if we do suffer from a drouth, it is only an occasional 
affair and only serves to remind us of our normal 
blessings in the way of springs that never run dry, and 
deep, healthy creeks that keep the fields green with 
corn and wheat, and good swimming rivers that refresh 
the thirsty land, mile after mile and through state 
after state. I admit that California is a picture, but 
it’s a picture that the owners have to keep on painting 
or it would vanish from the earth. I admit, too, that 
to quote the kindly Californian, I “got there at the 
wrong season.” That’s just my point. Down South 
there is no wrong season. 

So this Thanksgiving let’s* be reasonable and give 
special thanks that we live in the South, because it is 
being most unreasonable to be dissatisfied down here, 
even if all things aren’t going exactly to suit us. Do 
they go to suit anybody really? I have a wide and 
varied acquaintance but I have yet to meet the first one 
that wouldn’t grumble if given half a chance. I can 


stand most afflictions but you ought to see me van- 
ish off the face of the landscape when one of these 
I just nat- 


professional grumblers starts up my hill. 
urally vanish. Real trouble I sympa- 
thize with and try to help, but these 
perennial mourners give me the creeps. 
I run. 

II 


I have a friend who decorates her 
dining room according to the weather, 
and the effect is perfectly delightful. 
September was so hot and dry I made 
no attempt to do anything in the gar- 
den. I quit work and visited around 
and enjoyed myself mightily and this 
friend’s home with eight acres of 
flower gardens was one of my pleas- 
ant resting places. That day we 
were all limp from the heat and drag- 
ged ourselves into her dining room— 
and then we braced! The table was a 
mass of green and white snow-on-the- 
mountain and instead of china, lunch 
was served on green glass plates. It 
was all so sweet and green and cool 
that we forgot the blazing, deadly sun 
outside, and when finally coffee 
brought that meal to a close, I was positive the ther- 
mometer had dropped twenty degrees. . 

Il 

Then a curious thing happened. We had been talking 
about schools when all at once I began to recall Vene- 
zuela and the tiny train that climbs the Andes up and up 
and around deep cuts and precipices that make your hair 
stand on end, till finally with a gasp of gratitude that 
you are not a mangled corpse tumbling thousands of 
feet below, you pull into the railroad station at Car@cas 
and the entire populace tries to sell you green parrots 
and candy and Indian slippers. It was all so vivid, I 
tame to with a start, wondering what on earth had 
brought that memory back to me. They say perfumes 
will always recall past experiences and I looked around 
the room to see if by any possibility there were orchids ; 
but no, that snow-on-the-mountain was the sole flower 
decoration. I took another sip of coffee and then I 
remembered. I hadn’t tasted such coffee since that 
morning at the hotel in Caracas! We had been cruising 
around in the Caribbean Sea and no boat that I have 
ever been on has ever served coffee fit to drink, and 
I have tried most lines. It's.all stale stuff and I change 
Over to tea when aboard-ship. So any coffee-lover will 
understand my enraptured sniff. when out in the hotel 

Patio, that heavenly aroma of real coffee came to me! 
I promptly proceeded to go on a coffee jag. Good? 
It was delicious. 

iv 


But after that I could never find coffee like that in 
this country and had forgotten all about it till my friend 





By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


passed hers around. I gave one sip. “Venezuela!” I gasp- 
ed ecstatically. “No,” my hostess said, “but near there in 
a way—it came from Guatemala—and you shall have 
some to carry home with you. We buy it green and in 
quantities and roast once a week so as to have it fresh.” 

But wasn’t it odd how the flavor of that coffee should 
have stayed with me so vividly that I recognized it— 
though I hadn't thought of it since patience knows 
when? Our minds are very wonderful and so mys- 
terious that’ sometimes they seem scarcely our own. 
We are driven back to David and his Psalms, for we 
are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Vv 

This same friend trims cedars into any fancy shape 
she wants and uses them in her landscape gardening 
instead of expensive importations. She is coming up to 
visit and help me turn my rocks into a rock garden and 
so stop these awful washouts on the hill. She has had 
years of experience as her place slopes down to the 
river; sO now you come to visit me in about three 
years and see what can be done with drawbacks. You 
know my own special personal proverb, “What can’t 
be cured, must be enjoyed.” It’s only a question of 
finding out how to do it. Sometimes you find out 
yourself and again some kindly friend shows you. 


Vi 


The mountain views from my living-room win- 
dows are so lovely that I won't let any drapery or 
curtains interfere. So the room is really a series of 
lovely out-of-door views and I shall always keep 
it that. 

With our Christmas decorations, however, we use 
big baskets of all sorts of greens to hang over the 
tops of the windows and the effect, with the sun 
shining through, is lovely. This week I tried-it for 
a party. One of my neighbors makes very pretty 
honeysuckle baskets and in any shape you like, so I 
asked her to weave some to hold quart jars which 
are filled with water and placed inside the baskets. 
There is a big nail on top of each window to hold 
a heavy weight, so I filled these jars with masses of 
yellow sunflowers, purple ironweed and aster, white 
feathery asters and ferns, and then hung them from 
the window top. You ought to have seen that room 
in full sunshine! Of course, a hot sun will soon 
wither any flower, but for an afternoon party the 
beauty is so satisfactory it’s worth all the trouble even 
if it is so brief. Color combinations with wild flowers 
are fascinating and now when the fields are full of the 
last blossomings, it’s so easy to have enough color 
crowded in to last through bleak winter months. 

Vil 

A splendid flowering bulb is spider lily, red amaryllis, 
or fairy lily. The leaves come out in the spring and 
vanish, but in September when you have forgotten all 
about them, the brilliant red blossoms come up out of 
the ground without a sign of green. They are per- 
fectly hardy, take care of themselves like daffodils, and 
furnish a much needed red to mix with so much yel- 
low. I imagine most of the good seedsmen advertising 
in The Progressive Farmer could sell you bulbs. Mine 
were given me, so I can’t tell you exactly where to get 
them, but they are well worth while. Nor do I know 
the real name. I am giving you the names that I have 
heard them called. 

VUul 


Do send for the seed and plant catalogs advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer and give yourself a birthday 
present by ordering a few of their new plants or bulbs. 
It’s perfectly thrilling to watch the growth of a flower 
that you never saw before. I have been wandering 
up and down my creek garden seeing the new additions 
and I am too pleased for words with the way it is 
doing. And I work to keep it going. 


Every man who mows that meadow. fairly demands 
that I have the creek bank cut or as he phrases it, “clean 
up that old creek bank.” After many disastrous efforts I 
have finally found one man who realizes that I mean 
what I say when I say I want six feet on either side 
the creek left untouched by mowing machine or blade. 
That place is an abiding delight at all seasons of the 
year and I don’t believe I ever pass it without a tiny 
thrill of joy that it’s mine. I am setting out cuttings of 
weeping willows along 
the creek and when they 
get a good start they 
can be moved. I always 
did love them. It has 
been said (though I 
certainly don’t vouch 
for the truth of the 
story) that all the weep-_ . 
ing willows in this 
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country came from a slip brought from the tomb of 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Some early travelers brought 
it to Virginia and all of the wildly scattered trees-came 
originally from that. Odd how those stories get about, 
and it’s often impossible to find out the truth, 


IX 


All of us want more shrubs and flowers than we are 
going to get, so why wouldn't it be a good idea if we 
are working on gardens this year more than usual, to 
ask the family to combine this Christmas on a flower 
and shrub collection imstead of other presents which 
pass with a few months’ usage and are forgotten? Do 
as one of my relatives and I did. We both happened 
to want something last month and we decided to give 
our “Christmas presents” then—and we have been en- 
joying them and laughing about it ever since! You 
wouldn't do it with outsiders, of course, but with the 
family I believe it would be a good idea and have plants 
im the ground growing by Thanksgiving. 

I can’t imagine a more wonderful Christmas gift 
than a ten-dollar collection of peonies or Japan- 
ese iris or daffodils. And think of the long, long 
years in which such a Christmas gift would blos- 
som and gladden not only your grateful heart but 
the eye of every beholder—in- 
creasing in beauty with the years 
and multiplying until the gift 
could be passed on to others 
over and over again. 


x 


Like everybody else, I have 
been reading “Trader Horn,” 
(Simon & Schuster, $4). I be- 
lieve about half of it is true. I 
don’t like the shape of the old 
gent’s head. But the half of the 
tale that seems to be true is so 
interesting that it is well worth 
reading, and it is a good book to 
use in one’s club work for it 
will certainly provoke discussion 
which always helps a meeting. 
All good book stores will have it 
for. sale. 


I believe the book that I have 
really enjoyed most this summer, 
and I have read a great many, 
was Willa Cather’s My Antonia (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50). Nothing written on immigration has ever given 
me such a clear insight into the problems that these 
strangers from foreign lands have to face, nor the cour- 
age and ignorance with which they face them. Also it 
brings out splendidly what valuable contributions these 
same peasant immigrants make to our national life and 
our indebtedness to them. They give as much as they 
receive. My Antonia is a contribution to enlightened 
citizenship, as well as a good novel. 

A fine mental contrast to those two books is a collec- 
tion of stories of beauties and charmers of the French 
courts, Enchanters of Men, I have forgotten by whom 
written or published, but Brentano’s would probably 
have it. It’s neither improving nor what you would 
select for young folks, but it’s most interesting, One 
woman in the list will always stand out in my mind on 
account of the remarkable statement concerning her. 
It was: “She held the love of the most fickle of kings 
until she died, because she never asked him for sym- 
pathy.” Can you beat that as a tribute to cheerfulness? 


For the school boy or girl studying Roman history, 
a charming book of stories is by (of all people!) Conan 
Doyle, The Last of the Legions, published by George 
H. Doran Co., New York. I am giving the address 
for it is the best collection of short history stories that 
I know. The youngsters won’t know they are reading 
history, as Doyle makes his incidents so real that they 
will be remembered for their thrill and yet the histor- 
ical background is accurate and unforgettable. They 
are suitable for twelve-year-olds and younger, too. So 
much, depends upon what a child is accustomed to read- 
ing that the age is a secondary matter. 


the home are shunned by the housewife be- 

cause they appear too complicated. A few 
trials, studying the directions for operation, will make 
the operator familiar with almost 
any device for the home. Once one 
obtains the “hang” of running a 
new labor-saving appliance it is sel- 
dom given up. When one is set 
away in disgust, it is usually be- 
cause the operator has not taken the 
time to master a few simple rules 
of operation that with a little study 
might have been learned readily. 
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WM x Y of the new labor-saving appliances for 
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We Can’t Get Too Much About Our Homes—And Now’s the Time to Start 
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THE SAME HOME, BEFORE AND AFTER IMPROVING THE GROUNDS 
This is the time of year to improve the home grounds with grass, shrubbery and trees. Note the pictures on this page and see how much a little grass, the laying out of a drive- 


way and a walk, and foundation planting of shrubbery improves the appearance of the whole place. 


grounds increased the sale value $500 to $1, 


ECAUSE the tulips grow so easily when 

planted in beds or borders in the open, one 

often concludes that they should also grow 

easily when planted in pots or in water in 
glass dishes. This is not the case, however. They are 
one of the most difficult bulbs to force. We would 
recommend, therefore, that the narcissus and hyacinth 
be used for forcing purposes, and the tulips for outdoor 
planting. 

2. Cut back hydrangeas now. To keep hydrangeas 
stocky and vigorous, they should be cut back after 
each flowering season. This will enable one to keep 
them more or less symmetrical and at the same time 
cause them to produce more wood and better blooms 
the following season. Do not cut too severely, but just 
enough to keep in the desired shape and to help to pro- 
duce new wood so that an abundance of blooms may 
be had next year. 

3. Dig and store dahlia bulbs. Soon after frost 
kills the tops of dahlias, they should be cut off and 
the bulbs dug and stored for winter. A good plan is 
to cut off the stalks 6 to 10 inches above the ground 
and then dig the bulbs, leaving the dirt on them and 
allowing them to dry for a few hours before storing 
in a cellar or other place where they can be kept com- 
paratively cool and yet where they will not freeze. A 
good way to store, if a cellar is not available, is to put 
in boxes or barrels and pour dry sand in between them. 

4. Keep insects off house plants. Often the aphis 
and the fluffy, white looking pest known as mealy bug 
get on the soft stemmed house plants, such as gera- 
niums, etc. One of the best ways of getting rid of 
these pests is to wash them off the plants with a sponge, 
using soapy water. This is troublesome, but where 
one has only a few plants is the most satisfactory 
method. The red spider is also likely to attack the 
plants kept in the house during the winter, and this 
thorough washing with a sponge, using soapy water, 
will control these as well as the aphis and mealy bug. 


5. Lime soil for flowers. To produce the best sweet 
peas, a sweet soil is necessary. Therefore, an applica- 
tion of lime should be spread on the ground and worked 
in before planting this fall. To get quickest results, 
use hydrated or burnt lime, such as may be secured 
from building supply people. Apply it liberally, say at 
the rate of a couple of tons per acre. Scatter four or 
five pounds on a row 10 to 15 feet long. Lime is good 
not only for sweét peas but for pansies and nasturtiums, 
and its use usually results in more, bigger and finer 
looking blooms than can be had from a sour soil. 


6. Many house plants die from drowning, especially 
in winter. Not nearly as much water is needed by plants 
in winter as in stimmer. The begonia, for instance, 
often sheds its leaves because too much water is given. 
Of course, too little water may also cause the shedding 
of leaves. The point to keep in mind is to water the 
plants when they need it, giving them a good soaking 
and then let them alone until the soil is dry. The sur- 
face of the soil may be dry when there is plenty of 
Moisture deep down. A little careful watching will 
# enable one to determine just when water should be given. 

7, When forcing bulbs in water, avoid putting them 
too deep in it. All that is needed is for the water to 
barely touch the bulb, say coming up on it for about 
a quarter of an inch. When one-half to three-fourths 
of the bulb is submerged in water the bulb often decays 
and no blooms at all are secured. After putting the 


By L. A. NIVEN 


bulbs in the glass dishes, put them in a dark place and 
leave there until the roots start to growing well, or 
until they are out against the edge of the dish. Then 
bring them to the light gradually. Change water every 
week or 10 days, and never let it get below the bulb. 


8. Fertilize roses with stable manure. A heavy ap- 
plication of stable manure should be given roses in late 
fall or early winter. The latter part of November or 
early December is a good time to give it. Spread it 
under the bushes and out beyond the spread of the 
branches. Do not let it touch the main stem of the 
bush. Put it on two or three inches deep. Well rotted 
manure is best, although the raw may be used. Then, 
next spring, use a half pound to a pound of 8-4-4 fer- 
tilizer to each bush, depending on the size. Scatter it 
on top of the manure and dig the whole mass in. Treat- 
ment of this kind will help give that vigorous growth 
that must be had if best blooms are to be produced. 


9. To secure the earliest, longest stemmed blooms 
from sweet peas, plant them early in fall rather than 
in spring. It is important that fall planted ones be put 


The Progressive Farmer Two 
Years for One Dollar 


OU have all heard of the three ways to 
spread news—telephone, telegraph, tell a 
woman! 

And so in this “Farm Women’s Special” it has 
been decided by the officials of The Progressive 
Farmer Company to tell the 
women first of all about a 
great new opportunity now 
offered all Southern farm 
folks. Next month the pxes- 
ent management of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer enters on 
the twenty-fifth year of its 
control. During that time the 
generous loyalty of our friends 
has carried the circulation of 
The Progressive Farmer from 
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MBS. W. N. HUTT 


our subscribers it has been decided to celebrate 
a “Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” by 
offering The Progressive Farmer at the unpre- 
cedented price of two years for $1 or five years 
for $2. 

That its best friends are its women readers is 
the firm belief of The Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany, and I know our women will wish to use this 
great “Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” of- 
fer to the fullest extent. Won’t you please see to 
it that your family’s subscription is at once re- 
newed for two or five years—and won't you ask 
at least one neighbor to give you $1 and get The 
Progressive Farmer two full years instead of just 
one year as always in the past? 


Sincerely your friend, 
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* directly in front open. 


There isn’t the slightest doubt but that the $100 or so spent on improving these 


in deep so there will be a degree of protection from 
severe winter weather. Select a rich, comparatively 
moist, well drained piece of soil and open a furrow six 
inches deep. Plant the seed in a thick stream in the 
bottom of it and cover four inches deep. After the 
plants come up, gradually pull the soil to them until the 
furrow has been filled. Comparatively little growth of 
the top will take place during winter, but the root sys- 
tem will be developing all the while and even if the 
tops are killed down they will come out again. Shallow 
covering of the seed must be avoided, because when 
covered only two or three inches deep severe cold spells 
may kill them entirely. From October 15 to early No- 
vember is the proper time to plant. 


10. One may let his own taste very largely govern 
the selection of shrubs for the home grounds, but as a 
general rule the broad leaved evergreens are the ones 
that should be used most extensively in the South. Es- 
pecially should the abelia be used liberally, also nandina, 
and where one wants quick growing, tall shrubs for 
border planting, or in front of corners or pillars, use 
Japanese privet. These are some of the most desirable 
shrubs for the South, and where one does not prefer 
some special kind they should be used most largely. 
Let’s not be afraid to spend a small amount of money 
to purchase these plants, because they are just as much 
a part of the home as the ceiling itself. It is true they 
are not needed as much as the ceiling in the matter of 
protection from the weather, but to make the home 
what it should be the shrubbery is just as important as 
any portion of the house itself. 


11. Trees should be near the borders of the lawn 
or to one side of the grounds, and to the rear. They 
should be so used as to furnish the frame and back- 
ground of the picture of the home. Leave the space 
Shrubbery should be planted 
next to the foundation of the house, both in front and 
to the sides. Where one desires, it may be carried all 
the way round to the rear of the house. Place the 
higher shrubs at the corners of the house and the lower 
shrubs in front of the porch or beneath the windows. 
Do not hide the foundation completely, but group the 
shrubs in the corners and angles so as to make them 
appear as a part of the grounds. Masses of shrubbery 
should be grouped in the angles created by walks and 
drives, but should not be put directly in front of the 
house. This should be left open. The appearance of 
the” place can be considerably improved by planting 
clumps of shrubbery along either side of the lawn on 
the borders; As a general principle, keep in mind that 
the taller growing shrubs should be planted in the back 
and the lower growing ones in front. 


When and How to Plant Bulbs 


94 HAT time should bulbs be planted and how 
deep?” 


Bulbs may be planted in the South any 
time from early October to December; in the Upper 
and Middle South, sometime during October, and in the 
Lower South, early in November. They may be planted 
as late as December, but often the late plantings do not 
produce as satisfactory blooms as the earlier plantings. 

Plant tulips three to five inches deep, jonquils 3% 
to 4 inches; the narcissus, 5 to 6 inches; and hyacinths, 
6 to 6% inches. If planted in beds, shape so that the 
water will drain off. A well drained soil is necessary 
in order to prevent the bulbs rotting before they bloom. 
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T DOES not pay to hide the ma- 
chinery of living too well or the 
le who have naught to do with the 
works may think that there is no ma- 
chinery, and that things go on automati- 
from Sunday to Sunday,. They may 
take it for granted that bread bakes itself 
and meals get themselves and that a 
house naturally falls into right order in- 
stead of disorder. Hannah Habberle 
found it out through experience. 


Nick Habberle, Hannah’s husband, was 
an unnoticing, easy-going chap. He had 
married Hannah because he said that she 
was such a comfortable person to have 
around. 

He took her to his shack on the prairies 
of eastern North Dakota, of rough boards, 
tar-paper on the outside, sod roof, with 
ene room and an alcove for a bed. He 
had built it himself. But when Hannah 
first saw it, the place was as disconsolate 
as a cold boiled potato. 


In the manner of newly wed husbands 
he promised largely, “We'll build soon. 
Got to do something to make ourselves 
comfortable.” 

“T'll do my best to put it in order,” 
promised Hannah. She did it so well 
that Nick forgot about his promise to 
build. 


OOD crops—a succession of good 

crops and a growing bank balance! 
Hannah began to dream of a new house 
with closets and large clean spaces, and 
some modern labor-saving devices. The 
old shack had no conveniences. 
thing was laboriously 
done. Meanwhile, Nick 
was dreaming of new 
cars and trucks and farm 
machinery, and perhaps 
some increased acreage. 
It seemed that Nick’s 
dreams formed the habit 
of coming true, while 
Hannah’s rolled into the 
mist of unredeemed 
wishes. 

After some winters in 

the one-room shack, and 
some summers of trying J 
heat endurance, Hannah 
thought better of her 
agreeable complaisance. “Well, Nick, are 
we going to build this year? The shack 
is getting so crowded that I have to go 
outside to change my mind.” 
“We'll see what the harvest will be like,” 
promised Nick, sitting easily back in the 
old rocker and smoking. He said it 
mechanically, for he knew that harvest 
would be good. But he saw no use in 
building. 


ANNAH had been a _ school 

teacher, and she was interested in 
the study of agriculture. It had been at her 
Suggestion that he put in the many acres 
of potatoes. And potatoes sold for $2 a 
bushel that fall. The potatoes more than 
made up for the deficit in the wheat 
yield. Therefore Hannah might fairly 
think that she would have something to 
Say about the disposition of the funds. 
So she reminded him again that fall, 
“Nick, we need to build. It isn’t so easy 
to work in this shack as you think. Be- 
sides we'll meed more room when the 
baby comes.” 

“It’s because you ain’t so well that the 
work don’t seem so easy. Maybe you had 
better get a neighbor girl in for a while. 
We are beginning to grow into substantial 
farmers, Hannah. I was thinking that 
we ought to start a herd of Holsteins and 
buy a pedigreed bull like Carl Janneck’s.” 

“But Carl Janneck is the wealthiest 
farmer around here.” 

“It’s because he does such things that 
he’s wealthy. Ill ask him in to talk over 
selling—” 

“But the building—” 

“The building can wait. Seems to me 


Every- 
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we are right comfortable,” he returned. 


Hannah realized that the year’s income 
was again being disposed of without ref- 
erence to her wishes. As she sat quietly 
beside him, she began to think of the 
many accumulating years that might pass 
thus. It was surely more important that 
they be decently housed than that he buy 
a pedigreed bull. Silently she meditated. 
She knew that there was no use arguing. 
It always made Nick more set in his 
opinion. But by using her wits he might 
be made to see that she needed a house 
with a few conveniences. “Comfortable,” 
was Nick’s favorite word. So she had 
done her best to make him comfortable. 
None of the house-keeping machinery 
showed through. There was always a 
clean room, a good dinner, and a soft bed 
awaiting him. And how she cooked! 
Nick was so proud of her cooking that he 
boasted of it about the countryside. 


“s NVITE the neighbors in any time 

you feel like it,” she assured 
him. There seemed no off days for Han- 
nah. Every meal was as good as the last. 
So when Nick met Carl Janneck on the 
highway he proudly invited him to come 
to dinner. He wanted to impress Janneck 
with his comfort, not only because he was 
a big farmer and a bachelor, but he had 
wanted to marry Hannah. Janneck was 
glad to come. Hannah’s cooking had a 
lure, and so had the thought of seeing 
Hannah again. 

But Nick could not im- 
press him today. The 
room was swelteringly 
hot. The cookstove was 
zoing full blast, and flies 
were swarming around 
the well-set dinner table. 


Hannah came forward 
pleasantly and shook 
hands. “Sit right down 
at the table. I never keep 
Nick waiting. It’s nice 
to see: you again, Carl.” 
She laughed indulgently 
as she watched Nick’s 
futile effort to swat a 
buzzing fly. She explain- 
ed, “Really we are such a busy house- 
hold that we have no time to think of 
screens. The men broke a fresh hole, 
Nick, when they took in the cream sepa- 
rator this morning.” 

She did not tell how formerly she had 
labored over the, old screens and chased 
out flies. Nick for the first time really 
noticed that the screens had rusted away. 
Now the flies, instead of Hannah, called 
his attention to them. One cannot over- 
look flies that buzz about one’s head. 


“Kinda hot, Hannah. Can’t you shut 
off the stove?” he asked, mopping the 
sweat from his brow. 

“Sorry, Nick, but I’ve bread in the 
oven. I have to bake every other day 
now that you have extra men for harvest. 
It does heat up the room, doesn’t it?” 

The dinner was 
good as usual, but 
between the heat and 
the flies he could not 
enjoy it. Nor could 
he talk to his guest 
about purchasing 
Holsteins when his 
attention was so dis- 
tracted. Hannah, 
however, talked 
composedly to Carl 
about politics, the 
school situation, and 
crops. 

“Don’t the flies 
bother you, Hannah, 
and the heat?” in- 
quired Nick, swat- 
ting a buzzing fly. 
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“Oh, no, I don’t mind the heat much. 
It’s always as hot as this in the mornings 
when we are baking and working. Some- 
times even hotter.” She arose and went 
to the stove. After a glance into the 


oven, she put in more wood. They swel- . 


tered through the meal. 
“Guess we won’t stay in here and talk,” 
said Nick, leading the way outside. 
INNER hour had_ customarily 
been the most restful time of day 
for Nick. There was quiet and coolness 
in the cabin, good food on the table, and 
Hannah moving about leisurely in a clean 
calico with orderly deftness. That is how 
he pictured her 





“Oh yes, much hotter,” was Hannah’s 
reply. Her face was steamed and red; 
her hair hung limply about her face; 
her apron was wet with soapsuds. The 
cool, spic-and-span Hannah of his mem- 
ory disappeared. 

“Let me help you with that,” said he 
rising to take a turn at the wringer. It 
seemed easy at first, but after awhile he 
noticed a strain. 

“Would you mind giving the washing 
machine a turn, too, Nick, now that you 
are up?” queried Hannah. “The clothes 
are boiling over in the boiler.” 

He turned that also for a time, the per- 
spiration pouring from him, “I think, 
Hannah, that I'd better get a power wash- 

ing machine,” he 





concluded. 





through the day. 
And in the winter 
Nick had gone to 
town to work. He 
had no idea of how 
she scurried about, 
scrubbed and clean- 
ed, baked and 
sweated while he 
was gone; how, at 
noon she let the 
fires die down, and 
hastily changed into 
aclean dress so she 
might have leisure 
to talk when he 
came. 

Today he felt 
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Her face lit up. 
“That would be 
fine, Nick. There 
wouldn’t be much 
room for it, here. 
But wouldn’t it be 
nice to havea wash- 
room when we 
bu—” 

“Washday doesn’t 
come around very 
often,” he put in 
hastily. 

“Every week,” 
Hannah assured 
him, 

He resumed his 











chagrined and un- 





easy. There was 


not even coolness and rest out of 
doors. A hot, dusty wind was blow- 
ing, making an oven of the prairies, bak- 
ing hot with the air, dust-saturated and 
insect-ridden. 

“It would be pleasant if we had a 
screened porch for you men to sit and 
smoke,” smiled Hannah. 

“A wonderful woman,” said Carl Jan- 
neck heartily when he was leaving. “She 
deserves the best, Nick.” 

And there had been no opportunity to 
discuss purchasing a herd of Holsteins. 


Opie’ Nick came to dinner the 
next day, washing clothes was in 
progress. The center of the floor was 
occupied by two tubs, a boiler, a clothes- 
basket, and an old-fashioned washing ma- 
chine. The dinner table had to be crowded 
back against the wall to make room for 
all this washing paraphernalia. The at- 
mosphere was thick with steam, and floor 
slippery with water that had been spilled 
in carrying in pails to fill the tubs. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed Nick. “But I sup- 
pose that we do need to wash once in a 
while. I never thought about it.” 


“Dinner is all ready, Nick,” assured 
Hannah. “It’s not as complete as usual, 


for I had to use the stove for the boiler. 
Just help yourself, won’t you, for I must 
go on with the wash, or have it on my 
hands in the heat of the day.” 

“Could it ever be hotter than right 
now ?” wondered Nick. 





seat at the table, 


but, once more the meal lost its savor. 
“Every week! Gosh!” 

“And tomorrow we have to iron these 
clothes,” she explained. “That’s hot 
work, too. It won’t be so comfortable eat- 
ing your dinner.” 


E WAS not surprised at the con- 

inued swelter the next day, but 
he was somewhat concerned for Hannah. 
It seemed to him that she was looking 
pale. “Don’t do much ironing, Hannah,” 
he advised. “Its enough to have things 
clean.” 

Because she seemed fagged, Nick 
suggested getting the neighbor girl, Tilda 
Hammerstorm to help out. Whenever 
Tilda cleaned the shack she chased Nick 
out of doors, 

“If we had a sitting room,” suggested 
Hannah, “you could sit in the cool and 
read your newspaper, but of course Tilda 
has to clean. With one room it does get 
dirty so fast.” 


VENINGS, to get the breath ot 

coolness, they sat out of doors. 
The mosquitoes welcomed them and called 
in all their friends and neighbors to make 
ready for a merrymaking. Once more 
Hannah suggested a screened porch, swept 
by evening breezes, 

Hannah was never so sweet as during 
these trying days, nor did she seem to be 
working harder to please. But frown- 
ingly her husband noted how hard and 
inconvenient the housekeeping machinery 
in a one-room shack was, and it would be 
just as bad in the winter—worse—for 
then would come the baby to complicate 
matters. He was worried for Hannah. 

“I’m sorry, Nick,” she said, as if she 
ought to apologize for the heat and the, 
flies and the mosquitoes and the sleepless 
nights, and all the other discomforts of 
housekeeping. 

“I’m sending for the carpenters today, 
Hannah. You can tell them exactly what 
kind of a house you want while I go to 
town on the truck for lumber. If we be- 
gin building right away, I guess we can 
get in the new house before cold weather.” 


Hannah came to him and put her arms 
around his neck and laughed up at him, 
but there were tears in her eyes. “I sent 
for the plans months ago and—oh, Nick, 
I will make you comfortable.” 
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GIFTS FOR THE FAMILY 


HE day of the useless Christmas 

present is over—forever, we hope. 
Nowadays, the thoughtful person chooses 
something, be it little or big, that will 
bring joy for months or years to come. 
We offer a few suggestions to help you 
in making your lists. Some are for big 
things that the whole family will have to 


club together to 
get as a household 
gift. Others are 
for smaller but no 
less useful articles. 
Perhaps you can’t 
find just what you 
want in your local 
stores. If so, write 
us and we shall be 
glad to tell you 
where any of the 
things mentioned 
can be purchased. 

For Dad to Give 
Mother: 2 power 
washing machine; 2 
sewing machine with 
electric motor; elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner; 
kitchen cabinet; ce- 
dar chest; electric 
iron; electric perco- 
lator; power churn. 

Gifts for the House- 
hold: modern Iight- 
ing plant; radio, 
phonograph or play- 
er piano; pipeless fur- 
nace; awtomobile; 
awnings for those 
sunny windows; wa- 
ter system with bath- 
room and kitchen 
sink; trees and 
shrubs; a coat of 
paint for the house. 

Other Presents 
Mother Will Enjoy: 
linen luncheon set; 
colored glass plates; garden bulbs; flower 
pots; kitchen scales; alaminum roaster or 
cake pan; set of scissors; egg beater and 
bowl. 

Te Bring Happiness to Dad: easy chair; 
wood sawing outfit; reading lamp; flashlight; 
emery wheel; motor gloves; bathrobe; sub- 
scription to his favorite farm paper. 

Gifts for Girls: semi-made dress; note pa- 
per; silk stockings; cold cream, vanishing 
cream, and other toilet articles; bath salts 
and bath powder of same perfume; wrist 
watch; wardrobe trunk; outfit for painting 
on silk and cotton materials; underwear. 

Gifts for Boys: sweater; rubber boots; 
watch with luminous dial; purebred chickens 
ot hog; knife; fountain pen and pencil set; 
camera or a dozen rolls of films; carpenter 
tools. 


Gifts for Children: crayon sets; building 
blocks; picture books of lasting interest; 
character dolls; crib blankets for baby; black- 
board and chalk; baby swing; raincoat. 


| _ SEALING WAX CRAFT 


OW that the evenings are becom- 

ing chillier and the days shorter, 
we find ourselves turning our back reluc- 
tantly on outdoor activities and looking 
for something interesting to do indoors. 
Our thoughts turn to Christmas gifts— 
after all Christmas is not so far away— 
so here is a craft you’ll find tremendously 
interesting. That is the art of enameling 
with sealing wax. The necessary equip- 
ment is not at all elaborate, and the ob- 
jects to be decorated can be bought rea- 
sonably. In fact, any pantry or attic 
should yield abundant possibilities in this 
line. Old pickle jars, olive bottles, an- 
tiquated covered sugar bowls, earthen 
bulb bowls, all can be transformed into 
« good-looking vases, candy jars, and bowls 
that the uninitiated find it hard to believe 
their lowly origin. 

Here are the necessary materials—a 

small alcohol lamp, some denatured alco- 
hol, and the desired colors of sealing 
wax. Now for directions: Heat the ob- 
ject to be enameled until it is warm; 
light the alcohol lamp and heat the stick 
of sealing wax over the flame. Apply 
the softened wax in downward strokes 
to the article, then hold it above the 

















flame, turning slowly to allow the wax to 
melt and flow over the surface. Always 
revolve the object in the same direction 
to insure the wax going on evenly. 


Many beautiful combinations of colors 
may be used. A very striking combina- 
tion is black with dabs of orange run in. 
A pair of candlesticks dome in black, 
mottled with vivid orange and orange 
candles to match, makes a very acceptable 


mouth with the red embroidery floss. Cut 
a piece of crinoline for her petticoat, 12 
inches long and as wide as from her 
neck to the bottom of the clothespin. 
Seam this and then gather around her 
neck. Make the dress 16 imches around 
and allow a hem at the bottom. Put on 
by gathering around her neck. 

Make the kerchief triangular, cut from 
an 8- by 8-inch piece. Her bandanna is 





gift, or may be used to brighten a dull 
corner on library table or mantel. The 
candlesticks, made of plain glass, of good 
design, may be found in any department 
store or mail order catalog for 25 or 30 
cents a pair, but when enameled they 
should satisfy the most fastidious lover 
of beauty. 


A low, shallow, green bulb bowl that 
had served its day and had been discard- 
ed, we transformed into a perfect beauty 
of a bowl, enameling it black with cerise, 
gold, bronze, and blue run in. A good- 
sized pickle jar made a base for a table 
lamp, done in a lovely powder blue, mot- 
tled in silver. An old-fashioned covered 
sugar bowl made a handsome candy jar 
in rose and gold. The possibilities are 
endless, and it is so fascinating that once 
you begin you'll be gathering up hitherto 
useless objects and making beautiful 
gifts or things for your own home from 
them. 


| A DOLL FOR THE KIDDIES 











HERE is nothing that the young- 


sters will appreciate more than a 
black mammy doll, and it can be made in 
a short time with practically no expense. 

You will need the tops of old black 
stockings, a clothespin, red calico for her 
dress and bandanna, white lawn for her 
kerchief, and crinoline for her petticoat, 
which enables her to stand, two black 
beads for her eyes, and red embroidery 
cotton for nose and mouth. 

Cut out a piece from the good part of 
the stocking, about six by six inches for 
her head. Cut im very small pieces the 
worn part to stuff her head, leaving the 
loose edges to cover the top of the 
clothespin. Fasten in place by twisting a 
thread around the lower part of the head 
of the clothespin, thus holding the stuff- 
ed head in place. 

Then sew on the black beads for eyes. 
Use white thread and take several 
stitches around the bead, making the 
whites of the eyes. Work the nose and 





THERE ARE MANY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD CHRISTMAS PRESENT IN THIS COMPLETE KITCHEN put 


of the same material as her dress, cut 
two inches smaller than her kerchief. 
Turn in the diagonal edge and tie on her 
head. MRS. L. H. FUNK. 


CAKES FOR CHRISTMAS | 


F COURSE, Christmas wouldn’t 

be complete without cake. Fol- 
lowing are several recipes that you may 
want to try :— 

Seuthern Christmas Cake.—Beat 1 pound 
butter to a cream, having previously cut it 
into 5 or 6 pieces and dropped it into a dish 
of warm water to soften. Add 1 pownd pow- 
dered sugar, and beat until very light. Now 
mix in 10 eggs whipped together, and add 1 
pound ffour. As soon as these ingredients 
are perfectly smooth, stir in ™% teaspoon 
cloves, 1 grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon allspice, the grated rind and 
juice of 2 lemons, and % pint grapejuice. Mix 
together 1 pound currants, 1 pound seed 
raisins, 1 pound sultanas, 1 pound orange 
peel, % pound lemon peel, and % pound sliced 
citron. Dust with % cup flour, and mix 
thoroughly with remainder of cake. Grease 
pan and flour lightly. Bake 3 hours in a 
moderate oven. This recipe may be divided 
in half for a small family. 

Cheap Fruit Cake.—Two cups sugar, % cup 
molasses, %4 cup milk, 1 cup butter, 4 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 3 eggs, 1 cup seeded 
raisins, f cup currants, % cup citron, % tea- 
spoon each any desired spices. Mix in- 
gredients in order named and bake in mod- 
erate oven. This will make two loaves. 

Devil’s Food Cake.—Boil together until as 
thick as cream, % cup grated chocolate, % 
cup brown sugar and % eup milk; set aside 
to cool. Cream % cup butter with 1 cup 
brown sugar, add 2 well-beaten eggs, % cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Beat in boiled mix- 
ture, add 2 cups flour sifted with 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Bake in layers and put to- 
gether with boiled icing. 

Mock Angel Food Cake.—Set 1 cup sweet 
milk into a pan of boiling water ard heat to 
boiling point. Into sifter put 1 cup flour, 
1 cup sugar, 3 teaspoons baking powder; sift 
together three times. Put boiled milk into 
this mixture and stir until smooth; then fold 
im well-beaten whites of 2 eggs. Flavor with 
% teaspoon each lemon and vanilla extract. 
Bake in moderate oven. Ice with white icing. 

Boiled Icing.—Boil 1 cup granulated sugar 
with % cup water until it spins a thread; 
pour over the beaten white of 1 egg. Beat 
until smooth. The hot syrup should be added 
to the egg slowly, beating constantly. This 
amount may be easily doubled. 
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|___ COMMUNITY DRAMA | 


RAMA belongs to everybody. Com- 

munities of every size are discoy- 
ering that plays and pageants not only 
develop self-expression but build up a 
bigger and better community spirit. Ne 
community is too small to have a dra- 
matic troupe of its own, and no troupe is 
too amateur to put on worth while 
productions. It is 
merely a question 
of learning how to 
make the most of 
your material. 


If you want praec- 
tical help in organ- 
izmg a group of 
players, in choos- 
ing plays, in mak- 
ing costumes, or im 
turning a club 
house or school 
auditorium into a 
temporary theater, 
you will find it in 
a handbook called 
Community Dra- 
ma, published by 
Community Ser- 
vice, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 
City. 

Whether you are 
equipping your 
town hall as a com- 
munity theater, are 
planning a festival 
for the county fair, 
are staging a coun- 
ty-wide historical 
pageant, or wheth- 
er you just want to 
on a_ small 

play at your school 
or your church, you will find in Com- 
munity Drama practical and concrete 
suggestions. There is a special chapter 
on educational dramatics, a chapter on 
pageantry and a chapter on organizing 
dramatics in rural districts. The appen- 
dix imeludes suggestions for a simple 
pageant and lists of plays suitable for 
churches and Sunday schools, one-act 
plays, plays for children, and pageants 
and masques. 


| KITCHEN KATE FOR BRIDE | 


Oph ERE are the directions for a lit- 
tle wedding gift which has met 
with favor in my county. I think you 
will have some fun in making Kitchen 
Kate. Make a doll with kitchen utensils. 
Use a large wooden spoon for the face. 
Paint the eyes, nose, and mouth. Drape 
a dish mop from the bowl of the spoon 
around the face for hair. Use a can 
opener and a fruit corer for arms, an 
egg beater and big fork with handles 
down for legs and an ice pick and paring 
knife for the body. Join these with a 
heavy cord which can be used for a 
towel line. Use a small strainer for the 
hat, a dish towel for the dress, a metal 
pan washer for the apron and a hot pot 
lifter for the cape. Fasten the front of 
the cape with a clothespin.~ Attach a 
card with a rhyme something like this :— 
TO EMMA GRAY 
Stop and greet Kitchen Kate. 
Let her work for you late. 
Her head is a dish mop, 
The hat all seed will stop. 
Her face will mix the dough 
While to greet the coach you go. 
Her arms, fix fruit and cans, 
Apron will wash the pans. 
Her long and slender legs 
Will fix the meat and eggs. 
Her body can chip the ice 
And the big lemons slice. 
Use the cord when it rains— . 
Pin towel dress by the panes. 
Let her coat hot pots move 
When you must clear the stove. 
My good wishes are for you 
But at home we’ll miss you. 
NORA MILLER, Home Agent. 
Pender County, N. C. 
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“Forthe NINE 
first aid 
emergencies 
we mothers 
face most often 





Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 


“VasELINE” Petroleum Jelly is the 
favorite quick home treatment of 
thousands of women for: 


Minor cuts—wash under running water and 
apply ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. 

More serious wounds—sterilize with an ap- 

wed antiseptic, dress with ‘‘Vaseline” 
fay and oe lightly. 

Burns—Cover the burned area with ‘Vase- 
line’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 

Scalds—Cover the scalded area with ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 


Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with a 
sterilized needle, ae 3 out the water, 
dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Sores—Apply ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Bumps and bruises—Apply cold compresses, 
immediately, then dress with ‘‘Vascline”’ 
Jelly. 

Colds—Squeeze a little ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in 
each nostril when retiring and massage the 
chest thoroughly with it. For tickling 
coughs take a teaspoonful internally as 
required. 

Crpeee skin and lips—Cover lightly with 
‘Vaseline’ Jelly and leave on over night. 


“Vaseline’’ Jelly is absolutely pure and safe. 
It protects the wounds, hastens healing, helps 
prevent scars. 


Don't ever be without it. Get it from your 
druggist and remember when you buy, that 
the trademark ‘“‘Vascline’’ on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cons'd. 


Send for booklet containing all these uses 
and dozens besides. Keep it for reference. 
Address ee. S. R. 6-27, Chesebrough Man- 

g, Co., 17 State St., New York, N. Y. 


turin, 





Vaseline 


. S. Pat. Of... 
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| WHY IAM GOING TO VOTE | 


It’s a Part of Good Citizenship for 
Every Woman of Lawful Age 


(First Prize Letter) 

HE United States Constitution 

gives women equal franchise with 
men. That infers equal responsibilities 
with them in local, state and national gov- 
ernment. As a woman of lawful age, 
that automatically 
makes voting a part 
of my business and 
good citizenship de- 
mands it of me. 


When I cast my 
ballot in the coming 
: election, that means 
one more vote for good government and 
all the finer things of life that have to 
do with development of the human race. 

If I deliberately stay at home on elec- 
tion day, it means that I have voted to 
have no government, no schools, no roads, 
no protection for the helpless and inno- 
cent. In other words, if I refuse to cast 
my ballot in the coming election it means 
that I have silently but surely voted to do 
away with all government, all law, and to 
put our people back to a state of sav- 
agery even lower than that of the Indians 
who once roamed over this country. 

I want your children and my children 
to have better advantages than our an- 
cestors had, greater opportunities for a 
richer and fuller life than you and I have 
had. . Therefore I shall vote in the coming 
election, for the candidates. who I be- 
lieve have a greater vision of the future 
and are willing to sacrifice self for the 
good of coming generations. 

What will this community do with its 
several one- and two-teacher schools 
where each teacher instructs from four 
to seven grades? Shall we consolidate, 
put on busses and employ a competent 
teacher for each grade? My vote says 
give the children a living chance. 

What will this county do about its 
roads? My vote will have its influence. 

The reading of the better class of 
magazines and newspapers will enable me 
to vote intelligently, but I must keep in 
mind that we are not only citizens of our 
state and nation but we are also citizens of 
the world. 

Anything that seriously affects one 
nation also affects us as world citizens, 
therefore I must keep posted on what 
other nations are doing if I hope to vote 
wisely in our own elections. 

I sometimes feel like staying at home 
and minding my own business but then 
when I go into the kitchen to get dinner 
my spices and extracts seem to say to 
me, “We are guaranteed under the pure 
food laws, therefore you ought to vote.” 
When I pour the milk for dinner I re- 
member that Daisy has an ear tag that 
says her milk is free from tuberculosis, 
and I know it is my duty to vote that all 
this may continue. ; 

Everywhere I turn I find something 
that is good because of our government, 
and as I tuck three little children in bed 
I wonder if it would have been possible 
for us to have raised three such strong, 
healthy youngsters had it not been for 
information available because of a far- 
sighted state and national government. 
As I give them their goodnight kisses, 
the question comes to me, “Will you 
have a part in all this or will you be a 
traitor to your husband, children, neigh- 
bors, and good government everywhere ?” 
And in my heart I answer, “I’ll vote.” 

MRS. JOHN DEAL. 

Clay County, N. C. 
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Hanes 


keeps you comfortable 
and saves you money too 


Hanes Collarettes 

are cut to size. A 
40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won't roll or gap 
open. 


2 Hanes Cuffs won't 
pull off. They sn 

the wrist. Reinfo 

on the end to prevent 


raveling. 


3 Hanes Elastio 

Shoulders.give with 
every movement, be- 
cause they’re made 
with a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


4 Hanes Closed 

Crotch really. stays 
closed. Crotch can’t 
bind, for HANEs is 
fitted by trusk mea- 
surement as well as 
chest. 





5 Hanes Elastio 
Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe- 
tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under socks. 





THE words “underwear comfort” will take on an 
entirely new meaning when you step into a suit of 
Hanes. For Hangs is made to fit snugly—all over. 


You simply cannot make Hangs bind or pull 
anywhere. The soft, elastic-knit material and the 
famous Hangs five points keep your body warm 
and comfortable—from morning till night. 


You'll appreciate the thoroughness of Hanes 
workmanship too. Seams are flat and perfectly 
smooth. And, those buttons are secured with 
plenty of good stout thread. 

HANES wears better. It stands more trips to the 
wash. And, its low price brings ‘you far and away 
the best underwear value on the market. 


HANES comes in a wide variety of weights. Extra- 
heavy to light weight. For outdoors or in. Men’s 
union suits priced from $1 to $1.50. Shirts and 
drawers at 75c and 85c a garment. Union suits 
for boys and children too, 75c to $1. If your reg- 
ular store doesn’t carry HANEs, write to us today. 


P. H. Hanes Knitt1nc Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Progressive F 


EfRunning ©tWater in CGvery ©F arm OF Lome 


It Is Not Difficult or Necessarily Expensive to Get It 


OR several years we have been 

working out plans for water sup- 
ply systems that will put running water 
in the house,-at the lowest cost for the 
greatest convenience. 

At the Arkansas Farmers’ Week pro- 
gram last summer there were probably 
more people interested in water supply 
than in any other one labor-saving con- 
venience for the home. But this fact is 
not strange, for The Progressive Farmer 
and agricultural extension workers have 
been calling attention to the convenience 
and need of a home water supply. We 
have found that folks are not only inter- 
ested in making more money, but they 
are interested also im how to imvest a 
portion of their income in a way that 
will help to secure more convenience and 
comfort. 

Just about one farm home in every 15 
or 20 has amy sort of a water supply sys- 
tem. To those readers who have not yet 
put in a water system, I want to say that 
it is not difficult. or expensive to have 
running water in the house. There is 
nothing mysterious about a water supply. 
The well or cistern, the pipe and fittings, 
the storage, and the pump properly put 
together makes the farm water system. 


Suit System to Conditions 


F COURSE, there are many 

different conditions to be met, 
and that is the reason it is difficult m one 
article to tell about the system that is best 
suited to each farm. Then there is the 
problem of how much to pay for a water 
supply. Because one man can afford 
$200 for a system, there is mo reason 
why another with less money to spend 
should be without some convenience. 

I believe the best way to find the right 
sort of water system for each farm is to 
tell about some actual cases and the kind 
of supply we recommend for each. 

The first great difference in water sys- 
tems is due to the depth of water in the 
well. If the water stands not more than 
17 feet below the level of the ground, or 
perhaps 18 or 19 feet below the kitchen 
































FIG, 1—STARTING POINT IN FARM 
WATER SUPPLY 


A pump, some pipe and fittings, a sink and 
tain offer much convenience. 


floor, it is much easier and cheaper to 
provide a system for running water. The 
well or cistern does not have to be right 
by the house, but anywhere within 50 feet 
of the kitchen. Because there are so 
many farms with wells of this sort, we 
will consider this type first. 

The most necessary piece of apparatus 
is the pump. A hand operated kitchen 
force pump is the best to use for low 
cost. The greatest advantage of the force 
a Pump is that ~ater can be forced from 
the pump to different parts of the house. 
A length of ordinary half-inch hose at- 
tached to the pump is all that is needed 
to convey water to the reservoir, tubs, 
boiler, or pails. A force pump in the 

i 20 feet or more of one-inch pipe, 


- and a few fittings makes a low-cost sys- 


tem, if one has only a small amount of 


By DEANE 


G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas 


money to spend. It is not so convenient 
as am automatic water system, but surely 
water in the kitchen, even when pumping 
is done by hand, is much better than 
drawing water from an open well and 
lugging it to the house. Figure 1 shows 
how this sort of a supply is put in. 

The pump is located in the kitchen at 
any convenient place, and attached to the 
wall, or to a table. The pipe is best in- 











FIG. 4—-NOT EXCLUSIVE CITY CONVE- 
NIENCES 


Attractive, convenient, and complete plumb- 
img is not alone a city convenience but may 
be provided in every farm home. The first 
requirement, however, is a water supply sys- 
tem. This article describes several common 
types of systems to provide running water. 


stalled by running it down through the 
floor, several inches below the ground 
line, and to the well. This sort of pump 
will not work if the water line is more 
than 20 feet vertically below the pump, 
or more than 50 feet away. 

Much greater convenience can be ob- 
tained by putting a tank in the attic, at- 
taching a three-way valve and extending 
the pipe to the pump and to a faucet. as 
shown in Figure 2. Then pumping is 
required only once or twice a day. The 
rest of the time water is on tap at the 
turn of a faucet. 


Sink Will. Carry Water Out 


NY water system can do but half 

the work of carrying water. In 
general, almost all the water brought into 
the house must be carried out again. 
The sink shown in Figure 1 affords a 
convenient place to work and save all 
water carrying from the house. The 
sink, brackets, trap, and 1%-inch pipe 
are all the parts required. We have pur- 
chased the pump, sink, attic tank, and all 
pipe and fittings for less than $30, and 
up to $50, depending upon the amount of 
pipe and the quality of the parts. 

When we study the convenience of 
water supply, there is really no limit to 
the methods by which additional com- 
forts and labor-saving devices may be 
secured. 

For example, a very complete pressure 
water system may be built up from a 
pump, a steel pressure tank, water and 
pressure gauges. This outfit may be set 
im any convenient place in a basement, 
summer kitchen, or a vacant room in the 
house. It offers every convenience of 
city water supply, except that the pump 
must be operated every day, or sometimes 
twice a day. ~The most remarkable thing 
about this pressure water system is that 


it is made from standard parts, and the 
whole cost will not be over $50 to $60. 


For those people who are fortunate 
enough to have electricity in the home, 
either power line, or farm lighting plant, 
the electric motor water systems are 
ideal. The principles are im all respects 
similar to the hand pump pressure sys- 
tems, except the outfits are arranged to 
run by electricity, and have a switch that 
starts the motor when the water is low. 
No farm with electricity can afford to 
imstall amy equipment less convenient. 
When they can be afforded, there are a 
number of water supply systems arrang- 
ed to operate by gasoline engine power, 
which should be investigated. 


“Deep” Well Requires Little More 


OW, if it should be that the wa- 

ter in the well is more than 20 
feet down, the pump set in the house 
will not work. In this case the pump 
must be put directly over the well, and 
the cylinder lowered to the water line. 
In other respects, however, the problem 
of a supply is nearly the same. 

For a low-cost system with a “deep” 
well, there is needed a force pump, a 
down pipe and “sucker” rod, pipe and 
fittings from well to house, and a storage 
tank. The tank may be in the attic, or 
on a platform near the house. Instead 
of such a tank, the tight pressure tank 
could be used in this case also; and with 
electricity or gasoline power the water 
system operates without hand labor. 

Each of the systems will provide cold 
water from the well to one or more 
faucets in the kitchen. The next step in 
home improvement is some means for 
obtaining hot water. To get a supply of 
hot water, the same connections are al- 
Ways mecessary, no matter what kind of 
water supply is used. The parts and con- 
nections are shown in the illustration, 
and consist mainly of a 30-gallon range 
boiler, a water heater (kerosene, gas, 
wood, or coal heater or a water front in 
the range), and the ordinary connections 
for fitting the pipes and parts together. 


Figure 3 shows the way in which the 
parts are attached. The cold water line 
is attached to pump, attic tank, or pres- 
sure tank, as the case may be. The 
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FIG. 2—-THE NEXT STEP 
This connection and the attic tank provide 
storage for a constant supply of water at the 
faucet, : 
water is warmed as it circulates through 
the heater, and there may be one or more 
faucets connected with the hot water line. 


Buy What Can Be Afforded 


N THESE days of instantaneous 
and automatic water heaters, auto- 


. Matic water systems, refrigeration ma- 


chines, and complete plumbing, the wa- 





ter systems described here may seem ex. 
tremely simple. However, for the home 
without water supply, these plans may 
give some encouragement in getting more 
labor- amd time-saving equipment. My 


advice is, always to put in the most com- 
plete equipment that can be afforded, but 
above all, some equipment, no matter if 2 
can’t be complete. 

We have built, or have observed every 
one of the water systems described here. 





FIG. 3-HOT WATER PROVIDED FOR 


In any’ water system this arrangement can 
be used to secure hot water. e cold water 
pipe connects with the supply; the hot water 
pipes go to the faucets. Any one of several 
kinds of heaters may be used. 


For most of them we have models in our 
class-rooms where young men and wom- 
en learn how to arrange for and get 
running water into the house. All of 
the parts or the complete systems may 
be purchased from manufacturers, supply 
houses or dealers who handle pumps and 
plumbing materials. The writer has pre- 
ngred a bulletin describing a number of 
low-cost water systems. A copy of this 
bulletin will be supplied to readers upon 
request. 


Editer’s Note.—This is another of our 
1927 series of articles on getting “$500 
More” from farming. While water sys- 
tems call for the spending of cash they 
certainly bring in many more dollars than 
their cost in added comfort, convenience, 
labor saved, and better health. Next week 
Prof. C. L. Newman will discuss “Better 


Care, Management, and Sale of Our Tim- 
ber Crop.” 
co, 
LD doors, which have settled 
until they scrape the floor, can 
be improved by pulling out the hinge 
bolts and setting between the halves, a 
small washer. The door will be raised 
the thickness of the washer. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN——Qeprright. 1927. by 

















“I was thinkin’ last night how ‘awful 
lonesome it would be if Papa hadn't 
married into our family.” 

“Mrs. Jones come im before I could 
tell Mamma ’bout the tore place in my 
fests an’ I had to set still for a whole 
our.” 
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[ MAKE CHRISTMAS CANDIES | 


T CHRISTMAS everybody wants a 
piece of homemade candy. Those 

of us who live at home can easily and 
inexpensively make all we want, but 
there are some folks we know who for 
some reasons haven't an opportunity to 
make their own. One of the nicest 
Christmas presents you can give to any- 
one is am attractive box of homemade 
candy. You may take any box of the 
size you wish to fill and cover it with 
some attractive paper; then line it with 
a pretty paper napkin and pack the candy. 
Each piece is nicer if it is wrapped m 
waxed paper, especially if the candy is 
sticky. Some people save the little pa- 
per dishes from boxes of candy from the 
use these to pack their Christ- 








Whether you intend to make gifts or 
to eat the candy at home, here are some 

Old-Fashioned Molasses Candy. — One-ha!f 
cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup molasses, 1% 
cups boiling water. Put butter in a saucepan, 
and when melted add sugar, molasses, and 
water. Bring to boiling point and let boil 
without stirring until it will form a soft ball 
in cold water. Turn into a buttered pan and 
as mixture cools around sides, fold toward 
the center. When cool enough to handle, 
pull till porous and light colored. Cut in 
small pieces, using large shears or a sharp 
knife. 

Fudge—Another old standby. Three cups 
sugar, % cup milk, 2% squares bitter choc- 
olate. Put sugar, chocolate cut in small 
pieces, and milk in pan, and stir constantly 
until chocolate is melted. Bring to boiling 
point and let boil till mixture will form a 
jelly-like mass in cold water. Pour in a dish 
and work with a spoon until of consistency to 
knead; then knead, using the hands, until 
creamy. Put into buttered pan and press 
evenly with the back of hand. Cool and cut 
into squares. 

Mints.—Three cups sugar, % teaspoon cream 
of tartar, 2 drops oil of peppermint, % cup 
boiling water, % tablespoon vinegar. Put 
ingredients, except peppermint, in pan. Let 
boil without stirring till mixture will become 
brittle when tried in cold water. Pour on a 
buttered platter. As soon as edges cool, fold 
toward center. Then pull until white, adding 
peppermint during the process. A drop or 
two of vegetable coloring may also be added 
before pulling. Cut in small pieces (using 
scissors). Put im glass jar; cover and let 
stand at least 10 or 12 days. 


Divinity Fudge.—Two and one-half cups su- 
gar, % cup corn syrup, % cup water, whites 
of 2 eggs. Mix sugar, syrup, and water, and 
boil till a stiff ball forms in cold water. Beat 
eggs stiff. Pour half the boiling mixture 
slowly over the beaten egg whites, beating 
constantly. Return the rest to the stove 
and cook till a hard ball is formed in cold 
water. Remove from stove and pour into 
the first half, beating constantly. Add vanilla, 
pour into buttered dish and cut into squares. 
Nuts may be added to this while being beaten. 


Stuffed Dates.—Remove the stones from 1 
pound dates. Put through meat grinder % 
pound pecan meats, % pownd roasted peanuts, 
% pound dried figs. Mix thoroughly. Roll 1 
teaspoon this mixture imto the shape of date 
seed and put into a stoned date. Press into 
shape, roll in sugar and put in tin box. Keep 
covered in cold place until Christmas. 


Peanut Brittle.—Shell and remove the brown 
Skins from 1 quart roasted peanuts. Halve 
the peanuts but do not break. Put 1 pound 
Sugar into saucepan. Stir and shake till 
Sugar is thoroughly melted. You must not 
add water. When sugar has been melted and 
looks like golden syrup take from fire and 
stir in quickly as many peanuts as the sugar 
will hold. Turn out on buttered platter and 
cut in squares. 


Crystallized Orange Peel.—Save al] orange 
and grapefruit skins and throw them into a 
large crock filled with salt and water (1 cup 
salt to a gallon). When it is full, wash them 
in two or three waters, scraping out the white 
inside. Simmer gently, changing the water 
from time to time, till all trace of the salt 
diseppears. Drain and with the scissors or 
a sharp knife cut into very narrow strips or 
any shape you wish, and weigh. For each 
pound allow a pound of sugar and a half 
cup water. Boil sugar and water 2 moment, 
add the orange peel, and simmer gently about 
30 minutes or until tender. 

Drain, roll each piece in granulated sugar, 
and put on a platter covered with oiled paper 
to dry in the sun, or on buttered tins in a 
slow oven. This can be used as a* sweetmeat 
or for cake making. 

Fruit Loaves.—Chop and mix together % 
cup each of seeded raisins, broken pecan 
meats, candied cherries, cut fine, sliced cit- 
ton, and stoned dates, chopped, with 4 cup 
uncooked fondant. If mixture is toe sticky 
add more confectioner’s sugar. Pat into nar- 
tow loaf on waxed paper about 1 inch high 
and 1% inches wide. Slice off pieces and 
coat with melted chocolate, either sweet or 
bitter, or just wrap in waxed paper. 
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Today's motors demand them! 





The high quality of Pan-Am products 
never varies. They are produced and 
marketed by ONE organization through 
reliable dealers. You can be sure of 
honest service at any Pan-Am pump. 


(ay gem fuel ree oil simply can’t stand 
e today’s -compression, high- 
speed motors. Unless your gasoline is clean and 
your motor oil tougher, cylinders soon become 
fouled and friction runs up needless repair bills. 
That is why.Pan-Am gasoline is refined with such 
unusual care; and that is why Pan-Am motor oil 
has been made tougher. 


This gasoline is CLEAN 
Pan-Am gasoline is clean: entirely free from dirt 
and sediment. Notice how crystal-clear it is next 


Pan CAmerican Petroleum (orporation 











Give Shipping Instructions im Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 





MAIL 


There is good money in handling corn in the 
shuck. 


JOLIET CORN SHUCKERS AND SHELLERS THIS 

stationary portable, four sizes, are most 

efficient, highest grade shuck sheller built. nowr 
Ask for literature and prices. 
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ABRAHAM FUR CO., 23 AGRAHAM BLOG., ST.LOUIS, 
Name ara 
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Watch 


your 
cow’s 
health 


ONE or two cases of garget 
will lop off five or ten 
dollars from your monthly 
milk check. Garget is one 
of the meanest troubles 
with which the dairyman 
has to contend. It is no 
respecter of cows and is 
just as likely to take the 
best cow in the row as only 
a fair milker. 

Unless cows with garget 
are carefully handled, and 
that means time and work 
— money to the business 
farmer—a quarter is apt 
to be lost, and with it a 
large part of the sale value 
of the cow. 

One of the most common 
causes of garget is a poor 
grain ration. If it is not 
properly balanced in 
amount and sources of pro- 
tein, the milk secreting 
organs are upset and gar- 
get is likely to result. Pro- 
tein from some sources is 
notorious as the cause of 
garget and bad quarters. 

UNION GRAINS, the old- 
est mixed dairy ration, has 
a remarkable record in pre- 
venting inflamed udders. 
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That is why so many dairy- 
men who feed for heavy 
production use UNION 
GRAINS exclusively. 
UNION GRAINS is mixed 
right. This feed is not only 
balanced right in the pro- 
portions of protein to car- 
bohydrates, but the protein 
comes from a variety of 
sources that will protect 
the cow’s health and keep 
the epithelial cells (the 
vital factors in milk se- 
cretion) free from conges- 
tion and in the pink of con- 
dition—so essential for the 
maximum flow of milk of 
which the cow is capable. 
Feed UNION GRAINS and 
keep your cows up to a 
high level of health. It will 
show in the milk check 
throughout the year, 


0 Dairy Service Bulletin Free 


We will send our new bimonthly publi- 


, the “Usrxo Dairy Service Bulle- 


tin,” regularly to dairymen who ask for 


ach issue will contain a helpful 


article on some phase of dairying writ- 

ten by a recognized authority — also 

other up-to-the-minute information re- 

garding feeding, health, etc. 
to 


Write 
day. 


GRAINS 


RY FEED MADE 


KO MnuincCo., Dept.K-10, Cincinnati, O. 





Egg Mas 





. bargain catalog mailed to 
FREE sadrees on request. Write for yours today. 
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The Progressive Farmer 
AL eClub CGirl’s SOwn CStory 
She Tells What Big Sandy Club Has Done 

By ANNA CLAYTON 








was absent when this picture was made. 


HE Big Sandy Club of Tuscaloosa 

County, Alabama, was organized 
three years ago. We hold our meetings 
at our school building in one of the 
vacant classrooms. From year to year 
we have added to our equipment until 
now we have a large table, a four-burner 
oil stove, a sewing mathine, chairs, a 
dozen plates, knives, forks, spoons, cups, 
a steam pressure cooker, plenty of cook- 
ing utensils, and a cupboard. 


You may be interested to know how 
we raised the money to buy these things. 
When we first organized we didn’t know 
how to make money, so the women’s club 
gave suppers and let us help them until 
we learned how to make money. Last 
year our clubr made over $40 through 
selling canned vegetables and fruits. Now 
we have given the women’s club a sealer 
which we hope will partly repay them 
for helping our club in its youth. 

Two years our club studied clothing 
and now we are on our second year in 
foods. In our meetings we have learned 
to prepare many dishes and have also 
learned to prepare whole meals. 


This year we had a meeting on the 
selection of silver, china, and linen for 
the dining room. After our demonstra- 
tions are given we make a report on 
our health, leadership, community, and 
club work. To make our meetings more 
interesting we give a program of songs 
and games after the business meeting 
is over. 

We have many other club activities. 
Several girls put on individual exhibits 
at the fair. One girl won $16 in prizes 
on her basketry, sewing, and cooking. 
Another won $10 on her chickens. Be- 
side individual prizes our club won third 
place on canned goods at Birmingham 
and first place at the Tuscaloosa Fair. 
Our club has won several honors in 
county-wide contests. One of our girls 
represented Tuscaloosa County at the 














—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


“OUR CLUB”—THE BIG SANDY 4-H CLUB 


From left to right are: Anna Clayton, president; Stella Mae Wyatt; Vista Hinton, treas- 
urer; Ruby Greenwood; Ara Hobson; Irma Wyatt, vice-president; Ruth Wyatt; Nora Green- 
wood; Elizabeth Norris; Mildred Wright; and Helen Hinton. 


One member, our secretary, 


short course at Auburn. We are proud 
of these honors as there were girls in 
the contests from all parts of the county. 


Last year, in a contest to make our 
clubs standard, ours was judged best in 
the whole county. We were scored on 
attendance every month, number of 
meetings held, community work done, 
demonstration teams trained, work done 
for fairs, prizes won, and record books 
handed in. At the end of the year our 
club won the highest score. The prize 
was $100, given by Congressman W. B. 
Oliver. The outstanding girl in the club, 
Nora Greenwood, won this prize. This 
year we are in the contest again and 
hope to hold our record. 


Our aim is for every girl to improve 
her health. Our health nurse examined 
our teeth and throats and also examined 
us for hookworm. Our club was among 
the first to finish up on the hookworm 
test and treatment. Not a girl in our 
club has hookworm. 


We all try to live up to our motto, 
“To make the best better.” 





| EIGHT MILES OR FOUR? | 





OME women walk as much as 

eight or nine miles a day just do- 
ing their culinary housework. Why 
walk across the kitchen and into the pan- 
try for a frying pan when it might just 
as well hang within arm’s reach back of 
the stove? And why carry brooms, mops, 
and dusters from one floor to another 
when a set on each floor would pay for 
itself in time and energy by fewer trips 
up and down stairs? Just because the 
kitchen table has been on the far side of 
the room for the past 10 years does not 
mean that it cannot be moved. When 
bringing it closer to the stove and sink 
means bringing it 10 steps nearer, think 
of the steps saved in making: one cake. 









A GROUP OF SPECIMEN PIECES OF LEATHER WORK MADE AT CAMP HORNE AT 
RECENT HOME INDUSTRIES CAMP. SEE PAGE 16. 
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These 30 
Free Samples 


Will Convince 
You 


—™~ 


Quality—R bly 
Priced 





VERYONE is 
wearing smart 


cotton prints today. 
Tt is a beautiful vogue 











that is sponso 
by Paris. But to be 
certain of superior 
quality, absolutely 
original, charming & 
patterns, and guar- 
anteed fast colors, 
be sure to see 
“Genuine Fast Col- 
or Peter Pan” on 
the selvage. 

















“We will replace gar 

aent made ef Gonctan 

PAN if it fades "’ 
GENUINE 










WASH FABRICS J 
Peter Pan is made entirely of 
combed yarns. Combed yarns 
are more even, give a smoother 
gurface, are stronger, purer and 
take dyes more evenly, than 
carded yarns. And Peter Pan is 
woven 20 to 30 threads finer per 
square inch than similar fabrics. 
That makes Peter Pan last longer. It 
contains just so much more cotton yarn 
to take the wear. And it makes the col- 
oring show so much more beautifully. 
Be sure to write for the free samples 
at once. Prints, plains, voiles and 
woven checks, Then—Peter Pan i 
sold by reputable dealers everywhere, 


HENRY GLASS & COMPANY 
50 W. White Street, New York 
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The New 
Pleated 
Lamp Shades 


Make them 
for Gifts! 





ge evry have beautiful in strik- 
ing, co! 1 designs at surprisingty little cost. 
It is 80 easy and such fun to do them you can 
make several for your home and for gifts. Make 


Money selling them, too, if you wish. 


Instructions for Making—Free! 


You can get all the materials you need, to- 
gether with free, printed, step-by-step direc- 
tions at all stationery, department and drug 
stores where Dennison goods are sold. Or sim- 


ply send this and let us send you by 
+ nail free the complete instructions for smaking 












| h Street, Chicago, Hil. 
| Please send me free directions for making the 
| Name. 

Street or (R.F.D.) 

City State. 





{if pom with us to imeinde some of those fomous Dennison 
, check those you want and enciose 10 cents for each.) 





















all you can, and can all that you can get. 


even when you are dead you have to be 
scalded before you will give up your 
bristles. 
carcass what they desire. You never give 
it to them.” 


plain. 
alone are called hogs. 
care and never share are like the swine. 
To gather the treasures of life and hold 
on to them until death opens the hands— 
that is the nature of a pig. 


unselfishly he wrote to them, “Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus that he him- 
self spoke: ‘It is more blessed to give 
then to receive.’” 


go, instead of waiting until we go up the 
Great Divide. 





| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








A Barnyard Fable 


HEARD this fable recently, and 
I believe it ought to be passed along. 

Out in the corner of the littered barn- 
yard, one day, a hog was lamenting his 
lonely and accursed life. A horse came 
ambling along, and the hog addressed 
him thus :-— 

“Why am I considered such an animal? 

one has a good word for me. Many 
people loathe and hate me. Yet, I give my 
hips for ham, my sides for bacon, and my 
fat for lard, my jowls and snout for souse, 
my tail for soup and my bristles for 
brushes. I am never thanked for this, nor 
am I praised for my part in the world. I 
am just a hog! The little hen over there is 
praised to the skies, everyone loves you, 
and the cow yonder is almost adored.” 

The horse replied :— 

“I am a horse and have horse sense, 
and I feel sure that I can tell you the 
reason. Look at the little hen there. She 
sings and cackles as she scratches and 
hustles for her food. She lays a beauti- 
ful white egg which comes to the break- 
fast table each morning. Men eat the 
eggs and say, ‘How fine it is to have a 
little animal on the farm that makes such 
delicious food!’ So they love her. 

“Likewise people love the cow. Twice 
a day she gives a pail of rich milk. On 
the top of it rises cream that makes but- 
ter and cheese. Her milk is shipped to 
cities and feeds thousands of little chil- 
dren who would die without it. Umbrella 
handles and fountain pens are made of 
casein. So everyone has a good word 
for the cow. 

“As for me, I draw loads that men 
would have to carry on their backs. I 
plow, sow, reap, and mow for men. Each 
day I do something for the good of the 
world. My owner builds a house for 
me to live in. Little children climb upon 
my back and ride. Laws are passed to 
keep cruel men from beating me. 


“But you, you are content to do noth- 
ing but root and eat. You are no good 
to the world until you are dead. You get 


You give to no one while you Tive, and 


People have to take from your 


So endeth the fable. Its meaning is 
People who live for themselves 
They who never 


When Paul wanted Christians to live 


If we are wise we will divide up as we 





| WHAT-TO READ EACH NIGHT 


family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Luke 15. 

Luke 16:1-13. 

Kingdom, Luke 17:20-37. 

Luke 19:29-48. 

King, Luke 23:13-38. 

Luke 24:33-53. 

ciples, John 1:35-51. 

demus, John 3:1-21. 

17:26; 19:41; 23:33; 24:49; John 1:43; 3:16. 








OLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 


Friday, October 28.—Fear Not, Luke 12:22-40. 
Saturday, October 29.—The Father’s Love, 


Sunday, October 30.—A Warning to Judas, 
Monday, October 31.—The Coming of the 
Tuesday, November 1.—Joy and Sorrow, 
Wednesday, November 2.—Crucifixion of the 
Thursday, November 3.—The Risen Jesus, 
Friday, November 4.—Jesus Gathering Dis- 
Saturday, 


November 5.—Jesus and Nico- 


Mem: Verses: Luke 12:32; 15:20; 16:13; 


(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 












T USED to think a sewing ma- 
chine was just a sewing ma- 
chine—to sew seams and make 
ordinary dresses. And then I dis- 
covered what a modern Singer 
will do. 

“For years I had been getting 
along with the machine mother 
had, but this fall we were all agreed 
that I should have a new one. It 
was to be a Singer. I guess that is 
the fondest wish of every woman 
who sews. And my husband says, 
when you buy any machine, make 
sure it’s one that has a service 
shop nearby. 

“So just three weeks ago we 
stopped at the Singer Shop in 
town and selected one—and from 
that day sewing has been an en- 
tirely different experience for me. 
The machine runs so easily, so 
smoothly, so quietly that. it is a 
positive delight to sew. 

“Yesterday I planned these 
pretty new curtains for the win- 
dows and had them all made and 


Ifyou would know how deli ght- 
fully easy it is to miake s 
becoming clothes for ponent 
get a copy of “How to Make 
resses”’, just a oom wd 
“a step-by-step gui 
to the swift creation oF lovely 
frocks, prepared by Mary 
Brooks Picken, America’s fore- 


most Qatniitig authority. 






































me 


And then I discovered | 
what a modern Singer will do” 


hung in three hours. I bound the 

edges of a little dress for Marian 

and made ruffles for another, all in - 
a few minutes. And I’m making 

three lovely dresses for myself. 

It’s such fun to sew since the 

Singer Company has published its 

new book that shows step by step - 
just how to make dresses. Now, 

I'm going to have more clothes 

than ever.” 

There is am easy way to prove 
to yourself what a modern Singer 
will do. The nearest Singer Shop 
will gladly send a machine to 
your home to use for a few days 
on your own sewing. You may 
have your choice of the widest va- 
riety of models—electric, treadle 
and hand machines. And any one 
of them may be yours on a con- 
venient plan by which you will 
receive a generous allowance for 
your present machine and your 
new Singer will pay for itself out 
of savings on the clothes you 


make. 


Ready! A New Practical Sewing Book, “ How to Make Dresses” 


Simple, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions, with more than 100 il- 
lustrations. Worth many times 
its small cost. a — 
at any Singer see te 

address) or send 25 cents, 
coin or stamps, to Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. 6-X, 
Singer Building, New York. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


ccc 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 
Dept. 6-X, Singer Bldg., New York 


I enclose 25 cents. Please send me a of 
Dresses’’. 7 


“How to Make 





County 
























State 











| If you would like to have a new Singer delivered to your home 
for free trial on your own sewing, check here. 











Coprright U.8.A. 1926 and 1927 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all esuptrise 
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1 to Auvergne 
720 miles away. 


Natural Gone 


Perfection in radio reception is 
naturalness of tone. It must 
reach you as it left the studio— 
clear and life-like. It must be 
rich, deep, resonant—admitting 
no trace of “radio accent”. 

Nothing is so fatal to tone 
quality as an “unsympathetic” 
loud speaker. Reception suffers 
unless set and speaker work in 
perfect harmony. 


Grebe has built a Natural 
Speaker. With it your set will 
reproduce tone more clearly and 
faithfully, affording you purer 
tone quality. 

But in combination with the 
Grebe Synchrophase Seven, it 
attains its highest capabilities. 





The Grebe Natural Speaker $35; the 
Grebe Synchrophase Seven $135. 


Send for Booklet PF; then ask a Grebe 
dealer to demonstrate, in your home, 
that ou cain “get it better with 
a ° 


REB 
‘SYNCHRO! 


RADIO 
@w 


A. H. Grebe © Company, Inc. 
109 W. 57th St., New York City 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 
448 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Makers of quality radio since 1909 
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Mysterious Cave Found Empty 


S THE Brown Family discussed the 
OF strange conduct of Jack Miller fol- 

lowing the return of Little Joe 
whom he had helped find after an appar- 
ent kidnapping a knock was heard and 
Young Miller stood 
in the doorway, blood 
dripping from a gash 
in his head. 

“Oh, Jack,” cried 
Beth as she sprang 
forward and with 
her handkerchief be- 
gan to stanch the 
flow of blood, “what 
happened? How were 
you hurt? Quick, 
tell me.” 

Jack Miller dropped into a chair while 
Beth and Mother Brown hovered over 
him and Father Brown inquired solicit- 
ously what it was all about. Hal stood 
aloof with no mark of friendly interest 
in his bronzed young face. Here was a 
man who was his enemy, Hal felt, and 
until matters were explained they could 
not be friends again. 

“I ran across that fellow who had first 
found Little Joe,” said Jack, “as he was 
sneaking around the house here. I knew 
him by Joe’s description and I decided 
you'd like to talk to him. But he was a 
little too much for me. Clipped me on 
the head with a club before I could say 
‘Jack Robinson’ and beat it away. He 
looks like a tough customer, Mr. Brown.” 

“What were you doing here?” de- 
manded Hal and his voice was harsh. 
“That’s what we want to know. We can 
take care of ‘Slippery Sam’; we know 
who and what he is. But we may have 
a hard time protecting ourselves from our 
‘friends.’ ” 

There was a world of sarcasm in Hal’s 
voice and Jack Miller flushed to the roots 
of his fair hair. “I don’t know that I 
can blame you much for the way you feel, 
Hal,” said Jack slowly as he bowed his 
aching head. “But the truth is that I was 
coming back again to assure you folks 
that I have only your welfare at heart.” 


“Prove it,” cut in Hal. “You can do 
that by making a clean breast of the 
whole thing. Little Joe tells us there was 
a black man and an old white man in a 
cave and you went straight there when 
you left us. Will you take me to that 
cave and let me_see and talk to those 
men ?” 


OR A moment Jack Miller was 

silent. “I can do that,” he finally 
said, “without breaking my word. You'll 
agree, Hal, that I’m in no condition to 
go now. Tomorrow meet me where you 
found me with Little Joe and bring your 
father along. You don’t want me to 
break any promise I’ve given, do you?” 





JOHN CASE 


Jack turned appealingly to Beth and her- 


eyes were eloquent as she assured him 
of her faith but Hal failed to warm. 


“See that you are on hand,” said Hal. 
“T’ll be there at nine in the morning. And 
I can promise you that if there are any 
tricks it won’t be healthy for you. We’ve 
got too much at stake to take chances.” 
Taut as a strung bow through the hours 
of anxiety Hal went off to his room and 


shortly Jack Miller without offering 
further information left for home. 

As Beth accompanied her friend to his 
car she pressed his hand and whispered, 
“Jack, won’t you tell me? You know all 
about the mystery here and we have a 
right to know.” But only a stubborn 
shake of his blonde head, although there 
was pain in his eyes, was Jack’s answer 
as slowly he climbed in the car and drove 
away. Something tugged hard at Beth’s 
heart as she watched him go. Was it 
possible that Jack was the traitor Hal 
believed him to be? No, she could not 
believe that it was true. 


Up early, Hal busied himself about 
the farm until the time came” for him to 
keep the appointment. Father Brown 
had decided to accompany Hal and as 
their car rolled out of the driveway all 
the other members of the family watched 
them anxiously as they drove away. 
Glum and silent, Hal drove furiously and 
in silence followed the Miller car as its 
driver led the way, then turned off on a 
woods road showing little travel and 
finally came to a stop in a wild and al- 
most inaccessible part of the forest clad 
hills. “We'll go on foot from here,” said 
Jack and in a little while stopped before 
a towering bluff, put fingers to his lips 
and blew a shrill whistle. There was no 
response and Hal wondered if Jack’s look 
of surprise and concern was real or as- 
sumed. Again Jack whistled and only 
mocking echoes replied. 


* AN’T understand that,” said Jack 

as if to himself. “Always an- 
swered before.” Plunging on, the trio 
soon came to a door set in the bluff and 
cunningly concealed by brush. Tossing 
the brush away Jack threw back the door 
disclosing a cavernous opening lightened 
by rays of the sun which flickered 
through above. There was no stir within. 
The place was silent as a tomb as with 
Jack leading, Father Brown and Hal went 
down rough hewn steps. 

“Gone!” cried Jack mopping a perspir- 
ing brow. “Gone! I can’t understand 
it. They were here yesterday. I give you 
my word of honor, Mr. Brown, that I 
thought Black Neb was here.” 

“Your word of honor!” Scorn was on 
Hal’s lips and in his eyes.. “You liar, you 
sneaking thief. Posing as our friend and 
leading us out here on a fool’s errand 
after you told ’em to make a getaway.” 


Jack Miller had proved many times 
that he was slow to anger and would-take 
much but now he sprang like an aroused 
tiger upon Hal and the boys rolled and 
fought upon the cave floor until the 
sharp commands of Father Brown em- 
phasized by impartially placed blows 
brought them panting to their feet. The 
fight had re-opened Jack’s wound and 
blood flowed into his eyes. Then as he 
wiped the blood away Jack spoke slowly, 
deliberately. “Hal Brown,” said Jack. 
“I’m through with you! You'll never find 
out anything more from me.” Turning, 
while Father Brown restrained his furi- 
ous son, Jack left the cave. As they 
looked about them in the dim light they 
saw in one corner of the cavern a great 
brass bound box. Was the quest ended, 
had the gold been found? 

(Continued next week) 








USE THIS BLANK FOR ORDERING BULLETINS 


N ORDER to get any of the bulletins listed on page 15, simply fill in 


the following blank and mail 


to your Senator or Representative in 


Congress (addressing him at Washington, D. C.), or to the Secretary 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


NO cc dyenks SR Sag eae tks NOs. 38 
Pada Wowk 0's PS Se re No..... 
Yours truly, 


eeeeeeseresere 














Silk Stockings 


Have stockings in the very newest 
shades; your old or faded stockings 
given any tint in the rainbow in five 
minutes; with fifteen cents’ worth of 


But use dyes, not 


Diamond Dyes! 
And be sure they’re 


synthetic tints. 
true dyes. 

Try a pair tonight! -Use Diamond 

Dyes, and no one will dream they 
were tinted at home. And you can do 
real dyeing with just as perfect re- 
sults, if you will just use the true 
Diamond Dyes. 
FREE: Why not ask your druggist for 
the very useful Diamond Dye Cyclo- 
pedia? Valuable suggestions, easy direc- 
tions, and piece-goods sample colors. Or 
write for free copy of Color Craft, a big 
illustrated book sent postpaid—address 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept. M13, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or Boittto DYE 

















Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 
Roundworms Hookworms 
and weneh Worms 


n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 

Nema Booklet sent free by 








PARKE DAVIS & CO. 











OILED CLOTHING SINCE 1836 


A.3 TOWER Co. 
BOSTON, Mase. 
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1516—Window Curtaining. 


October 29, 1927 
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BULLETINS ON HOME, HOUSE- | 
HOLD, AND POULTRY 


OLLOWING is a list of free Far- 

mers’ Bulletins on poultry, home, 
and household subjects as promised in 
Jast week’s Progressive Farmer. Use the 
blank on page 14 for ordering those you 
need. 





POULTRY 


27—Poultry Management. 
682—Simple Trap Nests for Poultry. 
684—Squab Raising. 

@7—Duck Raising. 

767—Goose Raising. 

g01—Mites and Lice on Poultry. 
g49—Capons and Caponizing. 
1067—Feeding Hens for Egg Production. 
1070—The Fowl! Tick. 
1200—Tuberculosis of Fowls. 
1337—Poultry Diseases. 
1363—Incubation of Hen’s Eggs. 
1373—Homing Pigeons. 

1376—Natural and Artificial Brooding. 
1377—Marketing Poultry. 
1378—Marketing Eggs. 

1391—The Guinea Fowl. 

14099—Turkey Raising. 

1413—Poultry House Construction. 
427—Poultry Accounts. 

19%6—Breeds of Chickens, I. 
1907—Breeds of Chickens, II. 
198—Poultry Keeping in Back Yards. 


BIRDS 


#7—Birds in Relation to Man. 

506—Food of Birds. 

630—Birds Useful to the Farmer. 
7s$—Attracting Birds—Southeastern States. 
1239—Bird Refuges. 

1456—Homes for Birds. 

152iI—Propagation of Game Birds. 


FLOWERS 
721i—Rose Chafer. 
750—Roses. 
1171—Annual Flowering Plants. 
1252—Sawflies on Rose Foliage. 
13066—Chrysanthemum Insects. 
1311—Chrysanthemums. 
1344—Strawberry Rootworm. 
1370—Dahlias. 
1381—Herbaceous Perennials. 
14066—Garden Irises. 
1495—Flower Garden Insects. 


FOOD 
712—-School Lunches. 
717—Food for Young Children. 
817—Selecting Cereal Foods. 
1313—Proportions in Diet. 
1374—Care of Food. 
90—Fruit Butters. 
94—Drying Fruits and Vegetables. 


HOUSEHOLD INSECTS AND PESTS 
740—House Ants. 
1472—Damage by White Ants. 
754—Bedbugs. 
1346—Carpet Beetles. 
627—House Centipede. 
658—Cockroaches. 
697—Flea Control. 
734—Flies: Fly Traps. 
1408—House Fly. 
444—Mosquitoes, Remedies. 
1353—Moths, Clothes. 
1302—Rats and Mice, Control. 


FOODS AND COOKING 


1264—Apple Juice, Unfermented. 
1450—Baking, Home. 

1471—Canning Fruits and Vegetables. 
960—Cheese, Cream. 

1191—American Cheese. 
1451—Cottage Cheese. 

1236—Corn, Uses as Food. 
107S—Grape Juice, Unfermented. 
653—Honey and Its Uses. 
1324—Lamb and Mutton in the Diet. 
1359—Milk and Its Uses. 
1438—Pickles, Fermented. 

553—Pop Corn for the Home. 
1195—Rice as Food. 

14244—Vinegar Making. 


BUILDING, PLUMBING, AND HOME 
CONVENIENCES 
1230—Chimneys and Fireplaces. 
927—Home Conveniences. 
94—Fire Prevention. 
1219—Floors and Coverings. 
1194—Heating Plants. 
1180—Housecleaning Made Easier. 
1513—Convenient Kitchens. 
14%—Farm Plumbing. . 
140—Plumbing Repairs. 
148—Farmstead Water Supply. 
CLOTHING, ETC. 
149—Selection of Cotton Fabrics. 
1497—Laundering. 
1474—Stain Removal in Fabrics. 


Less time, less cost, more acres worked 
—when the right oil is in the crankcase 


STANDARD 
; 





A little care in buying tractor oil is well 
worth while. It is easy for you to get the 
one grade of oil best fitted to your tractor, 
by consulting the “Standard” Chart. A 
grade for every make of tractor. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


{INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 





MOTOR Ol 




















V0 YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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PER ACRE INSURES CATCH 








Ree ae | THOROUGHBRED and WORTH HATS 


Durability is usually associated with 
strength and ruggedness, though in 
THOROUGHBRED and WORTH Hats 
it is combined with refinement of 






















Look for the EVERY 
can with the CAN color and line. The colors are com- 
sreon abel and orate bined ie hepmeny aed the material 
select or strengt 
ENTS ae eh tae dealer for the new Fail Styles 
Humogerm is endorsed by Experiment Stations and MADE BY 


agricultural authorities. The simplest, the surest 
and the cheapest culture to use. 

For Small Seed Varieties For poope Seed Varieties 
Aifalia, Clover, Swt.Clover v , Peas, Ete. 

% Bu. size...... 35c % Bu. size ...... 350 


2% Bn. size...... $2. 
Do not accept a substitute. Only HUMOGERM will 
insure a catch. Insist that your dealer get it for you 
EARP THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 







HARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 


GAINT LOUIS. U.S.A. 














Look At Your Hat— 
everyone else does! 


















































LEADER 


SPEED 


SMOKELESS 


. 


REPEATER + 





When the Birds 
Are Far, Far Off 


TO acne becee, Repeater 
Speed Loads, the new 
super-power shells, do two jobs 
with unfailing dependability. 
They get the biggest and fastest 
game that can be taken with a 
shotgun. They get this game at 
the greatest possible distance. 
More power, more speed, more 
range. Shoot Winchester Re- 
peater Speed Loads Shells and 
make the hard shots easy. 


WIN CHESTER 


REPEATER 






RANGER 


Al 
FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 























EARNSIOOAWEEK 
—“, OR MORE / 


WORK FULL OR 
SPARE TIME 


























A letter to 
each of our 
subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 
alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
fer you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
ADVER- 


















STUDY HANDICRAFTS 


E popularity of handicraft as 

being taught by home demonstra- 
tion agents was shown recently when a 
home industries camp was held for a 
week at Camp Horne, Ala. Home dem- 
onstration agents from each of the four 
districts in the state took special training 
along these lines. So far as is known 
this was the first meeting of its kind to 
take place in the United States. 

The camp was the outgrowth of the 
demand on the 16 curb markets now in 
the state for such products as the home 
demonstration club women and girls may 
be taught to make. 

A feature of the training was the in- 
struction given by Hotan Tonka, an 
Indian chieftain, on leatherwork, basket- 
ry, bead work, and Ojibway Indian folk 
lore. Another feature was the French 
method of tooling and dyeing leather- 
work, which art was taught by Miss Lu- 
cile Cawood, home agent from Jefferson 
County, who had made an extensive 
study of this work abroad. Other handi- 
craft taught was gesso, millinery, and 
finishing and painting various articles of 
woodwork for the home. Of the latter 
there were 58 pieces finished. These in- 
cluded book ends, magazine racks, candle 
sticks, and coat hangers. 

Perhaps the leatherwork, of which 
there were 68 pieces, was the most ar- 
tistic of all the products turned out, 
though the nine articles of basketry, 
many picture frames, plaques and crock- 
ery of gesso work, felt hats, and bead- 
work were very attractive. This leath- 
erwork included moccasins, purses, hand- 
bags, card cases, bill folds and trick 
purses. They were finished perfectly 
and quite as attractive as those sold in 
the department stores. One purse was 
of black leather, monogrammed and tool- 
ed in a design of faintly shaded green 
leaves and finished with a silver clasp, 
while several others were equally artistic. 


KATE KEENE SEAY. 


; ALABAMA HOME AGENTS 





| __WAPIPROGRAM | 


TATION WAPI at Auburn, Ala., 

will broadcast a feast of good fea- 
tures during the week beginning October 
31. This station will be on the air each 
day (except Sunday) from 12 to 1, and 
Tuesday, ‘Thursday, and Friday, begin- 
ning at 9 p. m., as usual. In addition, the 
Auburn-Tulane, and the. Alabama-Ken- 
tucky football games will be broadcast on 
Saturday afternoon, November 5, begin- 
ning at 2 p. m. 

Lectures will be broadcast by R. Y. 
Bailey, C. K. Brown, J. R. Rutland, Dr. 
George Petrie, J. V. Brown, Milligan 
Earnest, M. L. Nichols, Miss Jennie Mc- 
Intosh, “Aunt Sammy.” 

On November 1, the station will change 
from 940 to 920 kilocycles, or 325.9 
meters. P. O. DAVIS. 


| FOR THANKSGIVING FEAST | 


ELOW are three suggested menus 

for a Thanksgiving dinner. Per- 
haps you haven't all the recipes mentioned 
in the menus. If you want any of them 
we shall be glad to send them to you. 
Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with your request and mention 
which recipes you want. 


MENU I 
Oyster stew, crackers; roast pork with sage 
dressing and apple sauce; candied sweet po- 
tatoes, boiled onions; cabbage and pimiento 
salad; custard pie; coffee. 


MENU II 
Pickles, salted peanuts; tomato soup; rice 
fritters, currant jelly, roast turkey with on- 
ion dressing; potatoes, turnips; orange and 
grapefruit salad; suet pudding or chocolate 
ice cream and cakes; coffee. 


MENU III 
Grapefruit cocktail; chicken pie with cran- 
berry sauce; mashed potatoes, turnips; apple 
and cheese salad; steamed graham pudding 
with lemon sauce; popcorn and nuts; coffee. 




















Notice the new 
price on that 


Brinly Plow? 


DY to its greater strength, longer 
life and numerous other advan- 
tages, it has formerly been thought 
that an all-steel plow must be more 
expensive to buy and maintain than 
a plow made with chilled or cast 
rts. This idea has been dispelled 
y the new line of standardized 
Brinly Steel Plows. These plows are 
pee A the same in quality and shape 
as heretofore. But making parts 
interchangeable between models, re- 
ducing the number of parts and 
lowering the manufacturing and 
distributing costs, the price to the 
farmer has been reduced. It now 
costs practically no more to buy an 
all-steel Brinly Plow than a less 
sturdy, shorter lived, plow of 
construction, 


Parts wear longer 


and cost less 


Repair parts of Brinly Standardized 

Steel Plows are actually cheaper ina 

great many cases than common cast 

or chilled parts. When wearing 

qualities and breakage are taken into 
consideration, they are much more 

economical. Steel parts don’t break. 

Steel points are easily sharpened 

and they stay sharp longer. 


A real finish 
that lengthens life 


The quality of Brinly Steel Plows 
has been an outstanding feature for 
88 years. All Brinly Plows have three 
coats of good paint and varnish. The 
hard, durable finish obtained pro- 
tects the plow against weather and 
lengthens its life. Brinly dealers 


will be glad to show you these and 
other new advantages of the Brinly 
Standardized Plow. If there is no 
dealer near you, fill in and send the 
coupon below, for complete informa- 
tion and prices. 





THE END~ 


U1 get there sooner with a 


BRINLY PLOW 





If there is not a Brinly Plow dealer near you, 

fill in and mail this coupon. 

BRINLY-HARDY COMPANY, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


I want to know more about the new Brinly 
Standardized Plow that costs no more, lasts 
longer and does better work. Please send me 
complete description and prices. 


Name 


Address. 
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KESTER SOLDER 









This Emblem 


Gaarantees 


When you are buying 
self-rising flour, look for the 
BLUE SHIELD— it is your guarantee 
that this flour contains the purest 
leavening (baking powder) made. 
More than 200 brands of self-rising 
flour carry this emblem—the BLUE 
SHIELD. There is a grade of flour 
for every purse, but all grades con- 
tain the same quality of leavening 
(baking powder). 
Self-rising flour with BLUE SHIELD leav- 
ening (baking powder) oman the whole- 


some elements needed to make typical South- 
ern diets well balanced and wholesome. 


Ninety-nine self-risin flour 


are yours for the asking. Use self-rising 
flour! It’s wholesome, dependable, and eco- 
nomical. It is sold in cotton bags—the useful 
package. 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


rere, 


RISING 
lw OR GO R 
Its Healthful ‘ey, 


Dependable 
Economical 


recipes for 









You Can 


¥ on getting a square deal when you 





order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Cat out the grief 
of “Zeakers” 


“i Up 
Mf f] Hl 


lili 








Acid~-Core 
Ready to Use—Requires Only Heat 
Eliminate the trouble and loss 
caused by leaking milk cans—fix 
“em yourself! It’s easy with Kester. 
You need only heat. It contains 
its own scientific flux inside it- 
self, and like the sap in a tree this 
flux is the life of the job. 


Sold by hardware dealers; auto supply 
shops and general stores. The larger 
the package the greater the saving. 


_ fre 


repairing milk ow, 
CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 











|_A THANKSGIVING PARTY 


EGIN the fun by passing to each 

guest the half of a small cardboard 
turkey cut in two with a jagged line. 
Then each couple receives a piece of card- 
board and a pencil. Down the left hand 
margin of the card the word Thanksgiv- 
ing is written with letters one below the 
other. Just opposite—down the right hand 
margin—players are asked to write the 
same word reversed. Thus opposite T 
comes the G, opposite the H the N, and 
so forth. The fun then consists in finding 
words to begin with the left hand let- 
ter and end with the right hand one. 
Players are allowed to choose the num- 
ber of letters in the words but nothing 
under four letters is allowed. The play- 
ers who fill out the most words on their 
cards during the half hour allowed win 
the game. 

Another amusing pastime is the thanks- 
giving pie shelf. For this borrow from 
the kitchen a number of shiny pie tins 
and in each arrange a pie, namely, a pic- 
ture clipped from a magazine, cut into 
small pieces and jumbled. Each pie plate 
has a number and the «players after re- 
arranging the pictures write down their 
guesses as to what each one represents. 
Likenesses of prominent men, well known 
buildings, or famous masterpieces make 
excellent pies. 

After this, pass around cards with a 
few riddles with a Thanksgiving flavor 
and see who can write the largest number 
of correct answers in a given time. Here 
are a few good ones :— 

What domestic fowl was first seen by the 
Pilgrims landing in 1620? (Plymouth Rock.) 

What colonist had the longest Christian 
name? (Miles Standish.) 


What bewildering thing did the colonists 
discover soon after landing? Maize (maze). 








For refreshments, homemade dough- 
nuts or tiny individual pumpkin pies serv- 
ed with coffee preserve the Thanksgiving 
season. If something lighter and daintier 
is wanted, tea and Boston brown bread 
sandwiches with a filling of chopped nuts 
and cottage cheese are nice. 

If you wish help in planning your en- 
tertainments or suggestions regarding eti- 
quette, write Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care of 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 
an. Personal answers are sent when a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is en- 


closed. 
aa 














EAUTY is more than skin deep 
whether it is in people, furniture, 
or kitchen sinks. A gleaming white por- 
celain sink is good to look at but if 
the drain is clogged with grease it is 
not pleasant to use. To clear the pipe drain, 
pour into it a gallon of boiling water to 
warm the pipe, then follow it with a cup 
of kerosene. This forms an emulsion 
with the grease in the pipe. After 5 or 
10 minutes, flush the drain with another 
gallon of boiling water and the deed is 
done. 

f 

AUNT HET 

| By R. QUILLBN——Copyright, 1927, by 





Publishers Syndicate 

















“The best time to propose to a girl is 
when she’s got pimples on her face an’ 
is feelin’ right humble.” 

“Amy an’ Jane is the best bridge play- 
ers in-town an’ both of ’em has got ba- 







(1 Dairy Cattle Feeding 


_ 01 Beef 


our Dairy Herd 


is capable of 
filling a lot 
more bottles of milk 


te AOE CE ES BBE 8: 








Cottonseed Products Assn. 


Southeastern Office, Dept. P-2 
809 Palmetto Building, 
Columbia, S. C. 


without cost to me: 


Please send me the booklets checked below, 








Name 
Address County 
P.O. State 





Cattle Feeding 





MAKE MONEY 
ercules™ 





Cheapest Way 
4 to Pull Stumps 





HERE | 





WE 


Est, 185 


Our Direct Factory to Home selling plan 
saves you from $150 to $200. 

We deliver to your home anywhere in 
the United States any piano or player 
+piano that you select from our catalog. 
Fill out coupon below. It will bring you 
illustrated catalog and full details of our 
liberal selling plan. 

~Schmoller a Mueller Piano Company 


Dept. 
send me your plan and catalog. 


S YOUR CHRISTMAS 
CIFT FOR THE 
FAMILY 
FREE TRIAL 


HOME 





Ss luk 
=i Y 


THEN 


PAY ALL FREICHT 








9 Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 


e Nebr. 








bics that suck. their thumbs.” 


Address 








rn" 











C Practical Feeding of Poultry [1] Practical Hog Feeding 
( Practical Live Stock Feeding [] Practical Sheep Feeding 


Send No Money 







































Mecca Sn=z 































































































































































Eres as department. Each 
ertisement 





rates. An adv 
State pialnty Georgia-Alabama.. 
what editions YOO) Go rolinas-Wairci ot 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley. 
All four editions. .. 


a is the, GEORGIA RA-DEABOMA BOTCON of Tho Foaguenive Varmer 
oes ee many advertisers e 

The f table shows rates per word for advertising in this FARMERS 
initial, number or amount counts as a word. We have no reduced 

for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost 





and Farm Woman 
pay to use other editions of The 


Farmers Exchange— 
6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 

27 cents per word 

















Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 





NURSERY STOCK 
Stuart, Schiey, Success, ae Pecan trees, 
carloads or less. Concord and other grapevines, 2 years. 
Special prices on 100 and 1,000 lots. Cureton Nur- 
series, Austell, Ga. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties ; arrange fall plant- 














it 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 





The Progressive Farmer 


an Winter Peas, Miairy Vetch, Italian Re 
vn Bu Ameny, Ge. = 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Write for Peas and Beans, Peanuts, Pecana, 
Seed Corn. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. 


Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4 59- 
beth test 98% pure. Return seed if not : 
Concordia, Kansas. ’ 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 























Add $500 or more to the value of your home. Use 
our Shrubs and Ornamental Trees, the kind that live 
and grow. All kinds Fruit Trees. Free catalog. Sales- 
men wanted. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 
fully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Big yields, low cost is the answer. Get rich delta 
land, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. L_ — prices, 
terms like rent; also share crop and rent propositions. 
Hurry for 1928. Write Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
elation, Memphis, Tenn. 


A real farming opportunity awaits you in the Tom- 
bigbee Valley of Mississippi and Alabama along the 
new railroad now under construction by the Frisco 
Lines. Deep, rich, highly fertile, soil for general farm- 
ing, producing bumper crops of cotton, corn, oats 
hay. Mild climate and open winters permit 
work year round. Abundant and well distributed rain- 
fall. Good schools, fine roads and prosperous growing 
communities. Land can still be bought at prices that 


farmer. Write 

for booklet abou 
way, 893 Frisco Bidg., 
ALABAMA 


4 rich acres, $500; $1,000 improvements free. Hal 
McDonald, Box 70, Birmingham, Ala. 











ih 











CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale im tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





Good farm for sale one-half mile —— city 
limits of Andalusia, Covington County, Ala. Ideal for 
a dairyman; 104 acres, Tin in cultivation, good $2,500 
house, good tenant house and barn; good land, ete. 
Can be bought on easy terms. Write W. A. Jeffery, 
Andalusia, 


Farmers! Dairymen!—Improved farm near Ro 
ham for Located on paved highway, hour 
drive from Birmingham, 3 miles from Springvitie, 
post office St. Clair Springs; schools and churches 
near. Soil sandy loam, excellent for corn, gar- 
dens, hays, grass, ete. Farm has 1,354 acres, two hun- 
dred fifty acres now cultivated, one hundred acres pas- 
ture fenced, balance in wi et with 10-rcom 
furnace heated frame dwelling and three tenant houses, 
large barn with sheds for tools (can be used for dairy 
barn), chicken houses, etc. 
Farm for rent with or without personal property ; three 
saw mill, farm etc. 
. tts for particulars. 
The Jemison Companies, Birmingham, Ala. 


FLORIDA 


Unusual Opportunity.—10 or 20 acre, 12 year old 
grapefruit and orange grove; perfect condition, facing 
Tamiami ae in Fort ers, Florida. Population 
22,000. $1,500 per acre, half cash, terms on balance 
Write A. C. 47> . Box 79, Topeka, Kansas. 


Owner in California, sacrifices 20 acres and grove. 
On improved road near new paved highway sure to 
taise values; very productive section; % mile R. R. and 

; lenced, black loam, clay . best 
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CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard Sele Jer- 
sey, large Charleston Waflefield: 500, 75c; 1 $1.25. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction RAIS ‘Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 














C.0.d. frost-proof Cabbage and Collards: 1,000, fi: 
5,000, $4.50. Cash with prepaid orders: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. ‘‘Satisfaction not excuses.’ Interstate 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion ey all varieties 
my ready; stocky and thrifty. $1.10; 1,000, $2 

by prepaid mail. Any quantity gecank $1 thousand, 

Joleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Frost -proof Cabbage “and Collard Plants. —Special 
wholesale : $1 thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50 


prices: 
cash, f.0.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt shipments, good 
delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, 





and Cabbage plants now ready. Crystal White 
Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. 

250, 6 $1; 1,000, $1.75. All 
prices delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, 





Frost-proof fall and winter heading Cabbage plants 
now ready. Plants shipped promptly—not promises. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. $1 thousand expressed; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Klondyke ome 

one year old, free of disease: 500, $1. 1,000, 

; prepaid. Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. i” Gaines- 

ville, Ga. 





STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry plants a specialty. All 
years experience. Louis Hubach & 





varieties. 40 
ns, Judsonia, 





Bvergreen N' Gainesville, Ga 
1.25, 1,000; Brerbearing Strawberry plants: 
. 1,000; Klondyke: $3, 1,000; delivered. 


K londyke, 
500, $2; 1,0 


.—Cabbage plants: 
100, $1; 





Aroma, 
y ® 50c; 
Rt. 1, 


Our high producing es 
Strawberry plants: 0, $3.50; 
prepaid. Cupp Plant 

Strawberry plants now —s for fall delivery. Lead- 
Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to 
growers. Catalog free. Townsend's Nurseries, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. 

Strawberry Plants.—Best grown. Improved ao tee 
Excelsior, Missionary: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, 
a 50; 10,000, $22.50; f.0.b. this place. Order at once. 

A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Excelsior. 10 million ready for October and November 
delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. Satisfac- 
tion and service guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, Bald 
Knob, Ark. 


Klondyke, Missionary 
rT se to your box, 
000. 


Cullman, Aia. 














and Aroma Strawberry plants 
$1 per 100; $2.75 per 500; $5 

1, We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Asparagus, Rhu- 
Nurseries, Chat- 





More Eggs, More Milk.—Feed Cole’s Laying Mash, 
$3.25 hundred pounds. Dairy feed, 24% fat and pro. 
tein, $2.35 hundred pounds. Freight paid 10 sacks 

Mill, Newbern, Tenn. 

















more. Newbern Flour 
Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 BABY ICKS ae 
per 100 and up. In large or all lots direct to CH a 
planters by -—— parcel post, —- Plums, Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Beds, Leghorns; extra quality, 
pears, es, nuts, » + Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, Fla. 
es. Fines and “ahr ube 108, ye Shy Chicks that Liv-an-grow, 100% live —., deli 
’ wv 
colors. —_ ee Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covi: agen 
Louisiana. 
ee 
| SEEDS BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 
pow ne every oz in the year. White Rocks, Bar- 
COTTON , ae: $14 per 100; for 500. Rhode Is- 





John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotten, Henderson, Tenn. 


Piedmont Cleveland holds 
Bushel free in each locality. 
lelsville, Ga. 


Buchanan's Half and Half cotton seed, will 7 
cotton. free. 





the world’s record yield. 
Piedmont Farms, Dan- 





Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: 
us per 100; $70 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13 per 
100; $65 for 50v. Full count delivered. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 

Flori ffice: 
220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 





more a to acre than any 
Buchanan his, Tenn. 


MARETT’S PEDIGREED SPECIAL 
COTTON SEED 
Very early. Staple 1 1-16 inch; big boll. 
Six years work on this new strain; first 
time out. It is a wonder. $2.20 per bushel. 
Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll, 
strain 6B; staple 1 1-16 inch. Earlier than 
most Clevelands: larger boll; heavy fruit- 
er; very superior. Price $2.00 per bushel. 
Limited stock. Place orders early. Write 
for literature on above and our other 
cottons. 
MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, Cc 








L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
um this year. I honestly believe this is the greatest 
money - making “Cotten in the world. ae for booklet 
and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss 





Half and Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
staple. Here is what they say about it: J. A. Smith, 
Jefferson, Bros.—Your Half and Half 


Texas 
makes 45 to 30% lint and is running a full inch 
staple here.”’ J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: “Your Half 
and Half is a Jeast ten days earlier than all others, 
making an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred 
acres, pulling a full inch and selling well. Reserve 
me 15 tons of seed.’ Mrs. E. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: 
“T am getting 48% lint ‘with Standard staple.” Send 
oo our free booklet, which tells all ana our Improved 
Crook Tenn. 








Half and Half. Bros., Luray, 
GRASS 
For new crop Carpet Grass seed of fine quality write 
W. L. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 





OATS 


For Sale.—Pure Fulghum seed Oats in new 5-bushel 
bags at $1 per bushel, f.0.b. Shellman, Ga. J. O. 
Hammock. 


Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats.—Bushel $1.25; Appler 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust Proof ree from 
Johnson grass, wild onion and coco grass. B 8, 











Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla, 
Mathis Qualit Chicks. —H. Leading 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. , My - free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116. Parsons, Kansas. 





THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our a catalog and instructive 


poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 





oe —Shipped prepaid in 

more chilling, guaranteed 1 
Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


‘Tobe alive —— 
alive 
$12.50. 





MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 2331 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


AREAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


State 


Blood 
Tested Culled 





Purebred Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks and Reds. Thousands weekly. Fall chicks are - 
profit makers. Write for prices. Garner's Poultry 
Farm & Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 


BABY CHICK BUYERS 


We have a message for you. Get on our 
mailing list—the first step to success. 
“Eggline Quality” chicks for broilers. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes for October and 
be delivery at $4 per 25; $7.50 per | 

; $14 per 100; $65 per S00. Special prices 
5 Bs lots. Don’t worry—watch ’em grow. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Alabama 


BRAHMAS 


Scott's winter laying oe A of giant Light Brahmas. 
Spring cockerels, $2 up. W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Ma. 














Memphis, Tenn. 


For Sale.—Seed Oats. 





We offer well selected Ham- 

















barb, Grapes and ete. Chattanooga mond Fulghum Oats at $1 per bushel; selected Appler 
tanooga, Tenn. =e. “—, ws and the kind —_ ane —_ 
per bushel. t pays to sow t st. ‘air ew 
NURSERY STOCK Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. = a wanted. PEANUTS 
Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Selected ; | Alab Ru ™% nd 
Selected, recieane abama nner, ec pow . 
Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. f[jitle White Spanish, be pound. Fine for seed or 
talogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. roasting. Orders for less than 25 pounds not accepted. 

Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- Arnold & Strickland, Clio, 

ples, Grapes, 5 ilies Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nur- ner eanute for seed or roasting. “North Carolina Bun- 





Peach Trees, $5 hundred; 7. $12; Pecans $65; 
Strawberries, $2.50 Salesmen wanted. Baker 
Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 


Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue. 








J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Stuart Pecan —Budded from heavy bearing 
trees. None better. 3 to 4 feet, 65e; 4 to 5, 5c. 
McLeod Pecan Company, Dothan, Ala. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. A right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
‘ursery, 





cord NW 25, Concerd, Ga. 
Apple and Peach trees, Sc and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
mentals. County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 


heen 





Buchanan‘s Tulips.—Dozen, | six ~—" 50c postpaid. 
ready. Tenn. 


Bulb price list 
CACTUS 
Cactus.—Hardy native plants from nature's Cactus 

















garden. Six beautiful varieties, prepaid, $2.25. Sat- 
isfaction Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, 
Texas. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
500 “extra large” Cabbage plants, postpaid, $1. 


nO. Parks, Pisesh, NC 
Ret eases. T. C. Warren Plant 











Cabbage Plants.—We have them. $1, 1,000. Prompt 
eee Capt. Albert Herrington, Thomasville, Ga. 
class Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 

150; 1,000, $1.25. Write Plant Farm, Pisgah, N. C. 
Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage dl $1, " ~% 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Early Jersey — Charleston Wakefield =e 
plants ready. 500, T5c; 1,000 for $1.25; postpaid. R. 
Oha Seville, 











Pe 








Tifton’s Reliable _. —Cabbage plants now 
ee 300, T5e; , $1; 1,000, $1. 75. Caled, ai 
Tifton are Co., Inc. Tifton, G: 











— “Plants, not promises."’ Cabbage, —— 
500, T5c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Sexton 

Ca., Valley’ ; Valdosta, Ga. 
y ‘akefields, Flat Dutch, 560, 
TS5e; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. First class . 
full count Plant Co., Alma, Ga 
Georgi frost-proof Cabbage and Collards, 
» $00, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, 3: 
Plant Company, Thomas- 


budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schier Nelson and . Write for folder. 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 





hart, Ala. 
Buchanan's Fruit Trees, Berry plants, Shrubs, Ev- 
ergreens, Climbing Vines, Hedge plants and Roses. 
Catalogue free. Buch "8, Memphi 





Finest grown. 
Tenn. 





New developments enables us to tell you how to make 
Booklet free. Thrifty 


a@ success pecans. trees. 
Best suited to your section. Write now. B. W. Stone, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


va , 6 rT bags, $4; Small 
White Spaniah, $4.50 per bag pounds; cash with 
order. Goff Mercantile C Co., , foo. 000), Enterprise, 


Ala. 








PEAS 
Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas, the winter 
ae We have them. Write Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, 





RAPE 


Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape. 
for poultry and young stock. 
$1.75; postpaid. Buch "8, 





the best wint 


*S pounds $1; 10. sounds 
Semehte. Teen. 








RYE 


a bushel. 10 bushels up, 


Abruyzi Rye, $2 
bushel; 50 bushels ra more, $1.70 bushel. 





$1.75 per 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 














Jersey Black Giants; hens $2.50; roosters $4. W. 
Trenchard, Quincy, Fla. 
LEGHORNS 
Brown .—Choice breeding stock; reasonable, 
from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 
White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest. bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
Seagle Poul- 


on wonderful money-making Leghorns. 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Buff Rocks. Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 


Aristocrat dark Barred Plymouth 1 Rock hatching eggs 
from State Fair winners; also few selected early hateh- 
ed cockerels. Write for prices. J. R. ‘Kibben, 
Ragland, Ala. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. ~ Correspondence 
invited. R. S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 


Owens rn Se @ ulek, 























pullets and $10 cock only Cockerels worth $10 
and up, $5 each, six for $25. Choice breeding hens 
worth $5 each, $2.50. Ten with best cockerel, $2. 


Order quick; satisfaction guaranteed. Bdgar Coleman, 





Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye.—Produces best winter graz- 
ing. Bushel $2.25; Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


SPINACH 





Corinth, Miss. 
WYANDOTTES 








Buchanan’s bay Savoy —— 


1 pound 50c; 5 
pounds $2; postpa his, Tenn. 








VETCH 
Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most 
satisfactory legume. Write for information. Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, nn. 











Jersild’s Invinsible strain White Wyandottes; bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty since _— Write for free 
catalog. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala 

TURKEYS 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, April and May 
hatched, very fine. ‘Toms $7; hens $5; trio $15. F. & 
Dickson, Fia. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White African Guineas, $2. Pekin ducks $2, or 
for trio, Mrs. A. B. Harvey, Brewton, Ala. 





$5 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week 
@5 ago, a month ago, @ year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 

New York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for’ peanuts, and 
standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ........ $0.2115 $0.2055 $0.1300 $0.1243 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spamish .......... 07 06% , .. Sey ‘ 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1.65 1.50 2.30 1.01 
Hogs, average, cwt. ..0.......005. 10.95 10.50 12.50 8.00 
Steers, medium native, cwt. ...... 11.00 10.65 8.70 7.24 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........... 40 J4A 40% 275 
Butter, extras, tb. ........ eyes ae AIA 45% 45% 233 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ......5..+. 85% 99 s7% 628 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. w.cecccceees ABV 50% 46% 373 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .......62. 1850 17.50 22.00 17.45 








LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 


Every breeder in our herd Chester Whites sired by 
national or international grand champions Regis- 
tered pigs. Reasonable prices. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
Purvis, Miss. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 
Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 





Registered Wayside 


Durocs.— 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
Registered young Duroc-Jersey bears, gilts and pigs 
J. S. Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Re cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows 
. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Saseeee cholera immuned. Satisfaction 


hogs ; 
guaranteed. Lone Oak Farm, Olmstead, Ky. 


gilts, pigs. 











eex; cholera ina 
8. Latta, Some’ 


. 





Durocs.—All ages and 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 
ville, Tenn. 

ESSEX 4 
Easex ples. bred silt | 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 











Large, eg 
service boars. ne Bo 

































lian Rye 


+ Pecans, 


a 
er, $4.56; 
Lisfactery 


Sen. 
a quality, 

























“October 29, 1927 


POLAND-CHINAS 
“Fine rasistered Poland-China boar piga, $10, Mc- 
Mahan Bros. Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 


= Recitensd Dis Seve Paeus Cites entice bears and 
Resiitne Oak Warm, Bt. 3, Shannen, 











MRS. OLD-FASHIONED AND 
MRS. UP-TO-DATE 





China hogs. ser- 


—= Big 
Osmond i Moon, 


vice gi istered. 
boars and gilts; neg re 
@ox 93, Birmingham, Ala. 





Type Poland Chinas of both state and national 
fame Write fer descriptive folder. Cloverdale Stock 
Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 

—— 





JERSEYS 
Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifers; Noble 











aud a Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 
Registered Jersey cow, three years old; best blood- 
fines: hundred fifty dollars. Write A. T. Bottoms, 





of — poctecins blood and performance. 


(Calves. tested dams; prices reason- 
able. Ewell im, where the Jersey came to Ten- 
Spring Hilti, Tenn. 




































































OMS Old-fashioned and Mrs. Up- 
to-date are near neighbors but 
they don’t see each other very often be- 
cause Mrs. Old-fashioned doesn’t have 
time to visit her friends. 

Mrs. Old-fashioned gets up early Mon- 
day mornings and goes down to the spring 
and hauls bucket after bucket full of wa- 
ter to the house. My, it’s hard work and 
her back begins to ache before breakfast 





























———_. nessee.” “ . 
Cc Two OR MORE BREEDS on Monday mornings. Then she builds a 
aad Wanted. —1,000 head feeder thozs. 50 to 100 “pounds: fire out in the yard and hangs the pot 
2 oe ive O68 STE, aE. . SAD over it to boil the water for washing. 
ks, Bar- Guernsey Caitle and Hampshire Hoss-Young bulls, he smoke gets in her eyes and the chil- 
node Is- Best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso dren know it’s not wise to ask any favors 
ingtons: Perms. Horn 88. . 
$13 per “Sic Gone Guinea pics. 4 months oid. Gifteen dollars Of her on Mondays. Smoke in the eyes 
; bred gilts. twenty-five; bred sows, thirty-five. 
). -“ months old Chester Whites, fifteen dollars each. is pretty irritating to the temper. 
| R W. Shell, Bolling, Ala. Then Mrs. Old-fashioned washes the 
“a Fla, DOGS clothes with strong soap and strong arm 
= Beautitey hound pups. Mrs. 1. J. Campbell, Merid- action. The soap is hard on the clothes 
Mathis Trained Bird Bess for sale. Write your wants. and the work is hard on her. She never 
— Oliver, Henagar, Ala. __ will be able to stand up really straight be- 
S SAY pastes Puppies, “shipped on approwl. H. cause of the hours she has spent bent 
© aed oh GhapheniscRodk en” mle and training. OVEr the tubs. And she can’t buy the 
Clever Leaf Burm, Kincaid, Kans. pretty filmy materials nowadays because 
Hundred Henting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. - H 
aoe mela AWTT. bay Tininots, she says they wear out so fast in the 
 brooders, “Fine coon and ‘possum dog, ome year old; Atredale- wash. 
. Barred hound cross; fifteen dollars. “A. T. Bottoms, Athens, By the time those clothes are on the 
0. Ozark 3 Ala. ° <> . 
’ Fine Rabbit Hounds, pedigreed Pit Bull Terrier line, the day is just about done and so is 
one: : pedigreed Airedale “pups, breed biteh cheap. Nirs Old-fashioned. She wonders how 
in the world her neighbor Mrs. Up-to- 
Leto e $ ner 0 gO DY er wa 0 
oe date has e t by on her t 
‘ town on wash days. She must be shift- 
Y : AUTO SUPPLIES less, thinks Mrs. Old-fashioned. 
Automobile Tires and Tubes.—30x3 cord tire, $4.35; ° 
HICKS twbe 95c. 30x3% cord tire, $5; tube $1.10. 29x4.40 But Mrs. Up-to-date’s wash day is very 
tock" Order today aE ale RR ‘es ale, Soon’ different from Mrs. Old-fashioned’s. 
a _—“ Buterprise After a comfortable leisurely break- 
s, 5 . 
chicks are. ie _—_ MACHINERY fast she runs the hot water right out 
‘s Poultry # Practically new Primrose Separator; never been used; Of a convenient faucet into her fine, 
cheap, or wili exchange fer livestock. L. BR. Crose, ° . 
Red Level, Ala. modern washing machine. She adds 
mou mild soap flakes, 
Se die FEED MILLS the proper a nt of id flak 
access. Commercial hammer type Feed Mille at beresin prices. puts in the clothes, and turns on a little 
roilers. ne mplement ompany tlanta, ery My s 2 ° 
switch. Electricity and the washing ma- 
yer and HIDES—FURS—WOOL : ee 
7.50 per. =— chine do the rest. Her daintiest clothes 
; — PREPARE AND MARE THE MOST come out whole and the dirtiest ones come 
: mene : = : out spotless. 
LY Indications point to the highest prices for gh 
_ in mene ye. pay top patos, The time and strength Mrs. Up-to-date 
a or a square deal, ship us your furs and . . 
ee be convinced. We are reliable; have your saves by doing her washing by modern 
1 ~ banker look us up. To be sure of getting | methods she puts to good use. One week 
a get oye in a she was able to make herself a lovely 
at Mies. Ga. $0) new dress and the next she painted the 
: KODAK FINISHING dining Troom furniture. 
——_ ot wa ?_ =: —_ nn glossy prints, 
reasonable, 5e. rom Zz ‘0., authoriz astman agents, TOBACCO 
3. Howser, Birmingham, Ala. 

MoT Y Homespun Tobacco. —Guaranteed, geod flavor. Chew- 
= ; ORCYCLES ay _ ing, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c; 
ful catalog "Used Motorcycles. All models. Easy payments. Free pe! $1.25. Pay when received. Farmers Union, May- 
agle Poul- Eisios. Western Motorcycle Co., 912 E. 15th, Kansas field, Ky. 

lity, Mo. Tobaceo, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
m $1; 10 pounds ‘$1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
= All Weol yarns for sweaters, stockings, hooked rugs. $1.60. Reference, Bank of Sharon. W. B. Adams, 
——— All colors direct from manufacturer, 5@c four oz. skein. Sharon, Tenn. 
ching eggs Free sampies. Concord Worsted Mills, West Concord, OCC OCOPCPCPPPDD>EPEPPOO> OOS 
arly hateh- N. H. 
McKibben, Barrels at slightly jamased Crockery, Hotel China- WANT TO BUY 
ware, Cookingware, ssware, etc. Shipped direct 
from factery to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey & Pecans Wanted.—Any quantity, any variety, any 
, — — Co., Portland, Maine. —. Ls where. We are shellers, large users, spot 
esp Pa cash buyers. Ship them in to us or send sample for 
PATENTS bid. Li Snow Company, Quitman, Ga. 
jeds quick, eg ae. + weg > gl Adam 
as, News ner Mfg. Co ight St., St. Louis, Mo. | | 
Ten choice Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- HELI TU N I ED 
worth $10 _ linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., OR SI ATION WA 
tins = Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. Let Mr. t, Dept. 225, St. Mo., help 
kerel, ' Ozmen Louis, 
r Coleman, 2 PECANS you get permanent government position. Write him 
Seedling Pecans, ‘ree Size, 25¢ pound; small 20c ‘mmediately 
7 +. ner aaggae A. V. Breitling, Box 303, Dem- La = page ay Keay | gon = — 2 
s, ° country. eady Work. Good profits. onnon 
ottes: bred Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 
ite for free _ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
—_— Young men and pd learn ho pe 4 Operators ville. Let = es you 2 = expert automobile 
a chanic an a good ‘or you to 
a aa  ‘Bailroad accounting included free. ~~ tuitien ra‘*e you is gmail. negroes taken. For free booklet 
i and May | Befere November 15. Senoia Telegraph Institute, Box write Nashville _ H, School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
$15. Fo Ii. Senoia, Ga. Tenn. 
— SPRAY MATERIALS 
‘ Buchanan's Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree AGENTS WANTED a 
; $2, o 3 borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; F at ata- 
Ala. fopwe free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Fruit ‘Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
San Jose Scale.—Control scale on a and apple Nurseries, Dept. 25, Cencord, Ga. 
(iiees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil a : 
Bmuision: one, five, ten gation cans, fifty gallon drums. A — —_ case. Toilet Articles. Perfumes 
ZW. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 6 le. LaDerma Co., 
sz TANNING oom start you without a dollar. Soaps, sntreste, 
ao sized Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- thom Oe Dest” —_. i os 
3. Rests: model, dye and repair old furs. Yur Tannery, Mineral, ™ —— - x_' 
low Ranc Virginia. Agents.—Make « dollar an hour. Sell Moencicts, a 
patent patch fer instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
er TA i TOBACCO — _Sample eg aes Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
> —_— Buy Your Cigars Direct.—5@ Aspirations, prepaid, : “— 
oft Farm, $1.60. gAfent® wanted. Havana Smokehouse, “Home- agua. ae an gen in business and help you suc- 
——_ land, = D experience neecied. pare or fu 
Wayside Write Madison 


Sand pigs. 
crees cows 
Satisfaction 
ee 


tta, Some’ 


——_—_—__—* 


bread mitt 
brea wilt} | 
N. C. 
































































































































postpa Best long red leaf 
1.40; 10. "Se. 50. 

Sharon, T: 
Guaranteed Homespun = .—Ch 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
Postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, 


chewing, 5 
Teper 20c pound. Homer 












ewing, 5 pounds 
+ free. Pay 















Tobacco, Cigars and Twist 
Smoking, 5 Te. Pay when recetv- 
=— free. Farmers Union, C8, en Ky. 
“4 Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
: theming, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing ‘tree. 
D. 


0. 
lier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: Martin Bank, 
r, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 






Homespun 
Py: os $1. 













aha nt i. 











onan on months. Ne capital or 

quired. You ‘anats take orders. We “ieliver and oa 
lect for you can 
Pay you dally, ee 


samples. 
pany, Road’ 29024, “Cincinnail, “Ohio. a 





time. an = $100 weekly. 
Industries, 5 0 Broadway, New York. 





guaranteed line 


=: ; Work Shirts, Fiannels. 

Leather a Playsuits. 

S10 Gallyi ixperience ry. Big outfit 

free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 11 4922-2 4922-23 Lincoln Ave., 
cago. 





$13.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof) in- 
jucing => insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 40 —— 


ver, 6 ——-. 7% 
Macochee Hosiery Com- 


given. 





(19) 1067 





0! £0 h 
ac 
Spliced iced ed Heels 


4Prfors]98 


A marvelous bargain in 
the most fashionable hose 














brand new 
our price. 
Our Bargain Bulletin, listing = 
re aan eee ee ee 
any ress u aL omio. rite for your co; 
LINCOLN ORDER ra colpaitk 














iF YOU WANT 























Nothing is more important 
than de-worming. Right now 
before fall laying starts. Near- 
ly every county is worm in- 
fested. Your flocks are not 
immune. 


pe 
etc. Snaps layers into abundant 
new vieality. Sends 100% of the feed 
the egg way. 
Your money refunded if Pratts fails. bet 
for your copy of Profit From Poultry—1928. 


PRATT FOOD CO. Philadelphia, Pe. 


ratts 






Powder 
55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See 
yourdealer for a money- 
trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS ee 


yf ——— How d within —~ 5 Bs ail. Live 
livery, 
= 16, 














Ateat CHICKS 









Dixie POULTRY Fant 


Brenham, Texas 





Reds, Rocks, Orps., Wyandottes..:. 4.25 
Our catalog is an_ eye-opener. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











c.0.D. 
you see Pure- 

jae selected SWoltc aber 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Send only $1.00 and 
the rest after | 














The farmer’s prosperity depends on turn- 

ing his products into cash. Haven’t you 

some quality product that you could turn 

into cash by advertising it in your local 

papers or in our Farmers Exchange 
. Department ? 



































estate, 








E GUARANTEE 

ments RELIABLE. 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any .one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
because buyers 
land before purchasing. 


Progressive Farmer advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and 


in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 


should personally investigate 





FOS 


























Cream Checks Soften Winter Winds 1 


The winter income from a few good 
difference in your finances during this season. 

At this time, when income from ether sources is lowest, Jerseys produce 
persistently and b 

Sveuane, a9. Secure a few Jersey cows and enjoy a profitable ‘slack 


"For valuable tree bookle noeoen S nee ee 


tie deneiinal 


324 West 23d Street, 


T 
nT 


dairy cows will make an astonishing 


y Cattle Club UI 


New York, N. Y. Il 


= bow 


HERE’S a Shirt and Jacket pictured in 

my “Family Album” to fit every job on 

the farm, and priced to fit the farmer’s 
pocketbook. There’s the famous Buck Skein 
Shirt at $3.50—Tom Mix wearing it—and the 
celebrated Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50. There 
are Buck Line woolen shirts from khakis to 
gorgeous plaids, and Buck Jack Jackets of 
soft fleecy woolens. 100% all wool, with close- 
ly knitted belt bottoms. Warm as fur. Big 
and roomy. 


These Buck Skein Shirts and Jackets are 
especially popular in the Southland. They’re 
guaranteed with a money-back Bond not to 
shrink or fade in the wash. Beautifully illustrated in 
natural colors in my album. Send for your copy now. 
Just fill in your name and address below (or mail 4 
postcard) for the ‘‘Family Album"’ that will clothe the 
whole family economically and well. 

While you’re waiting for your Album go down to the 
store and look at these Buck Skeins. Your dealer will 
sell them to you under our written Guarantee—your 
money back if you are not satisfied—yes, even after you 
have worn your Buck Skein! 


Buck Stun, Tim 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SHIRTS & 


Lustberg Nast & Co., Inc., Manufacturers, 
Dept. D-10, 331 Broadway, New York City 


JACKETS 


Send me SURE the “Family Album” FREE 





Cuts, sores and 
chapped hands heal 
quickly when kept anti- 
septically clean with the 
pure pine tar lather from 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap. 
It kills germs — destroys 
odors. Mild, yet removes 
imbedded dirt. Never 
equalled as a shampoo. At 
your Dealers’, or send 10¢ 
. for big full-size cake. 
78 Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 
Dept. Pw -102 Dayton, Ohio 


GRANDPA’S WONDER 
PINE TAR SQAP 


WERUNIC | 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 

of value giving! Just think! 
AVIS PHON- 
80 Days’ 





poend No Money 
it ital with your name 
and a % ly a limited 





PEACH $2071 2 © 
APPLE JREES., 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce) Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. hade and 


Ornamental! Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 CLEVELAND, TEN, 








HIS FORTUNE 
“I hear that Jones left everything he had 
to an orphan asylum.” 
“Is that so? What did he 
“Twelve children.” 


ONE WAY OUT 
Among the words on the board to be used 
in sentences were “depot” and “defender.” 
Imagine the teacher’s shock when a muddle- 
headed pupil wrote: “De pot was so hot, so 
I put it on de fender.” 


MAYBE SO 
She—“I wonder if 
book for Christmas?” 
He (much occupied)—‘‘Perhaps 
book—.” 
SPEAKING OF DISTANCE 
Young—“When I was in China I 
woman hang from a tree.” 
Bryson—“Shanghai?”’ 
Young—“About six feet.” 


A COLLECTIVE NOUN 
Teacher—“Willie, give me an example of ¢ 
collective noun.” 
Willie—“‘A vacuum cleaner.” 


FATHER’S CODE SIGNAL 
“IT hear your family is quite radio mad.” 
“You heard right. If I want to get a word 
in edgewise, I have to begin by saying ‘D A D 
announcing.’ ”’ 


leave?” 


Marjorie would like 


she has : 


saw 


FRESH AIR 
“I always advise people to sleep with their 
windows open.” 
“You must be a doctor.” 
“No—I’m a burglar.” 


THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE 
WORLD 


A primary teacher said: “Tommy, if you 
should have four apples and ate two, how 
many would you have left?” 

“Four,” said Tommy. 

The teacher asked the question again, and 
his answer was the same. “How did you 
figure that out, Tommy?” asked the teacher. 

“IT would have two inside and two outside,” 
replied the boy. 


WHY SHE STAYED AT THE FOOT 

Being upbraided by her mother for being 
the lowest in her class, little Mabel ex- 
claimed in tones of injured innocence: “It 
ain’t my fault. The girl who has always 
been foot left school.” 


A MATTER OF SPELLING 

A teacher was instructing her class in the 
use of antonyms. “Now children,” she said, 
“what is the opposite of sorrow?” 

“Joy,” shrieked the class in unison. 

“What is the opposite of pleasure?” 

“Pain.” 

“And what is the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap.” 





By J.P. ALL8Y— Se 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| 








A MAN WANTER SELL ME 
A LOT IN DAT GRAVE- 
YAHP, WHAH DEY KIN LAY 
ME To RES’ SOME DAY, 
BuT SHucKsS! I KIN TAKE 
DAT MUCH MONEY €N 
RES’ RIGHT Now !} 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


White folks calls dem flat-i’ons a 
“smoothin’” «on, but law me!—de ole 


‘oman sho kin gif rough wid ’em!! 


-you need 


Av YOU butchering this 
fall? If you are, write! 
today for a free copy of the 
booklet, “‘How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” You} 
will find it’s the most helpful? 
thing you ever read on the 
subject of “putting up” meat. | 


It tells you the best and easiest 
ways to butcher, how to prepare 
the carcass, select the various cuts, 
cure the meat. It explains thor- 
oughly the importance of salt in 
meat curing—and why Diamond 
Crystal is and for 40 years has 
been the ideal salt for curing meat. 


Diamond Crystal is pure, mild 
salt. Used in curing, it assures 
swect, well-flavored meat. The 
tiny flakes, which dissolve quick- 
ly, penetrate every fibre and thus 
protect against spoilage. 

There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for cur- 
ing meat, for livestock, for can- 
ning, for butter and cheese mak- 
ing, for table and for cooking. 
Ask for Diamond Crystal at the 
store where you trade. 


“Tho Salt thats aléSatt.” 


tal 
Salt 








Use coupon below to get your copy of 
the booklet, “How to butcher Hogs 
and Cure Pork.” No cost or obliga: 
tion to you. 











Diamonp Crystat Sat Co., 
Dept. 1485, St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send, free, booklet, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork.” 


Name 





Town 




















